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PICTURES COMING THROUGH SPACE 


A LITTLE WONDER 

THE ELECTRIC EYE AND 
WHAT IT IS DOING 

Coming Revolution in Pictures 
by Telegraph 

HOW IT WORKS 

Swifter than the railway train, swifter 
than - the motor-car, swifter than the 
aeroplane—the ' photo-electric cell is 
the newest news-bearer 'the newspaper 
has pressed into its service to supersede 
those older messengers. It is the very 
latest reporter of progress. 

• It .will begin by sending photographs 
or pictures or diagrams to newspapers 
over hundreds of miles in a few minutes. 
The photographs are telegraphed by 
wire by the Siemens-Karolus-Telefunken 
system, which has brought nearest, to 
perfection the attempts that have been 
so long in progress to send messages of 
light, like messages of sound, by means 
of electric current. 

Sound and Light 

Sound waves falling on a thin metal 
plate, attached to an electric wire make 
the plate move and alter the current. 
The. current’s alteration agitates a 
second thin plate at the other end of 
the wire so that it vibrates exactly in 
tune with the first, and the vibrations 
reproduce the sounds, which are thus 
heard through the telephone. - 

A ray of light now takes the place of 
the wave of sound.. It : travels with 
tremendous speed over the light and 
dark 'parts of a photograph, searching 
them out as a moving finger might pass 
over the elevations and depressions of a 
relief map to find what it was like. The 
ray of light is reflected on to an electric 
cell. The electric cell records all the 
information the reflected ray of light 
gives to it, and passes it on" to an 
electric current. . The current sends it 
on to its destination. ■ 

Receiving the Picture 

On its arrival there another electric 
cell reproduces the alterations of light, 
the gradations of light and shade, 
as the thin metal diaphragm of the 
f ounding telephone reproduces the gra¬ 
dations of sound—and the photograph 
at the sending' end of the wire is repro¬ 
duced on a screen at the receiving end. 

A message written.in waves of light 
is sent and received as completely as 
the words written in waves of sound. ' 

That is a simple description of a 
marvellous piece of mechanism which 
the electric brains of. a generation have 
been working to make effective. The 
vital bit of it is the electric eye, which is 
another name for the photo-electric cell. 
Still another name for it is’the light- 
sensitive cell, which, as might be guessed, 
changes in some mysterious way when 
light falls on it. 

The first light-sensitive cells were made 
of selenium, an element which offers 
great resistance to the passage of an 
electric current, but whose most mysteri¬ 
ous property was found by accident 



LOCARNO ROOM 
OF PEACE 

STILL AS IT WAS 

Keeping the Memory of a 
Great Hour for Europe 

CLOCK THAT WILL NOT 
GO AGAIN 

Whatever the rest of the world may 
remember or forget about the Peace 
Pact of Locarno the little town itself 
has forgotten nothing. Every year the 
anniversary of the signing is kept and 
fresh olive branches are placed on the 
walls of the conference room. 

‘ One of our readers has just returned 
from the beautiful little Swiss town, 
which is in Ticino canton, at the northern 
end of Lake Maggiore, quite near tile 
Italian frontier. 

Everything is left (says our corre¬ 
spondent) as at that last fateful evening. 
The clock on the wall was stopped im¬ 
mediately after the signing (at 7.35) 
and still points to the same hour. Round 
the great brass pendulum the chief 
delegates wrote their signatures, which 
were afterwards engraved with a notice 
in Italian in the centre testifying that 
at that hour of this day in that year 
France, England, Italy,'Belgium, Ger¬ 
many, Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland 
signed a pact of security after the most 
deadly war in history. 

‘ The Gold Pen 

The large square table round which 
the. delegates sat and the side tables 
for the secretaries stand in silent wit¬ 
ness of this great step toward wqrld' 
peace, their official red cloths already 
softened by time. The great brass ink- 
stand' is still where the signatories left 
it; with the'gold pen still dipped. : ‘ 

.The furniture was specially made for 
the conference by a local carpenter, 
and the chairs occupied by the chief 
delegates were not only stamped under 
their scats with their respective names 
but the official seal was fixed to make 
identification certain and for the frustra¬ 
tion of souvenir hunters. ' 

For Services Rendered 

The concierge, also the same, stepped 
over the dividing cord and showed us the 
names of Briand and Chamberlain under - 
their chairs. He also showed us a per¬ 
sonal possession of which he. is very 
promt—a testimonial on. stamped British 
Government paper,-signed by all the 
delegates, thanking . him for services 
rendered' during : the : conference and 
presented by a certain little secretary 
of Great Britain, of whom he seemed 
very fond. 

The Mayor of Locarno, who presided 
at the conference, has placed a memorial 
tablet in. the wall opposite the clock, 
and the seven flags which hung from the 
windows now hang from the .walls. It 
is round their staffs that fresh olive 
branches are placed every year on the 
sixteenth of October. 


The Best eff Friends 


This splendid little pony won the first prize at a show in Aberdeen the other day. As we see 
by the picture, it is on very affectionate terms with its owner. 


when, many years ago, the Post Office 
was making a.number of.experiments 
with the transatlantic cable at Valentia 
in Ireland.' They, were trying selenium 
cells, and their operator (Mr. May) 
was much worried by the erratic, 
behaviour of an instrument attached 
to them. He found that the needles 
moved every time lie passed between the 
light shining through the window and 
his selenium resistances. 

That was the way selenium’s secret was 
found, and at once it began to travel round 
the world, till every electrician sought a 
way of using the knowledge that an 
electric current passing through selenium 
will be. altered, when light falls on it. 

Selenium cells act through light-Con- 
ductivity, 'and act slowly. The photo¬ 
electric cell, which will take their place in 
the future, acts instantaneously and in 
the opposite way—not through conduc¬ 
tion of light but through light-emission. 

It consists of a vacuum tube partly 
coated with a substance, such'as potas¬ 
sium, so sensitive to light that when a 
ray falls on it-it begins to throw out 
electrons. ' Every boy knows the part 
which the passage of electrons plays in 


the valve- of a wireless set. The move¬ 
ment of the electron's from the potassium 
causes an electric current to flow from 
the vacuum tube. 

When the tube is connected up with a 
wire the electric current is generated 
(and altered) in the wire." The currents 
arc very small; the problem of the photo¬ 
electric cell has been to amplify it. 

That, in a rough way, is a description 
of the fragile invention which is about 
to revolutionise the sending of messages 
over the wires, and will have a' still 
greater part to play in the future when 
written and printed words, like photo¬ 
graphs and pictures, are sent, through the 
medium of wireless telegraphy. :' 

MILLIONS OF COLOURS 
What the Eye Can See 

The world should be a bright place 
soon. A scientist at the famous Cornell 
University has been counting the 
number of colours which can be seen 
by the eye. He finds that there -are 
no less than two million separate 
colours for us to use for clothes and 
decorative purposes. 
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A BOY’S GREAT 
WONDER HOUSE 

THE MUSEUM FOR A 
HAPPY DAY 

Where to See the Wheels of 
the World Go Round 

MARVELLOUS MECHANICAL 
THINGS 

Does any boy want to drive an engine 
or to fly ? Would he like to grow up into 
a famous engineer and design bridges 
or turbine power generators which will 
light a town ? Or does he want to pry 
into the works of all the best watches ? 

He probably knows a good deal about 
wireless sets, but if he is curious about 
the way a wireless set will send a photo¬ 
graph he will find all he wants to know 
about this and many other things at the 
new Science Museum at South Kensing¬ 
ton, which the King has just opened. 

We do not ask if there are any boys 
left who want to go to sea, but here are 
models of all the craft that ever were 
launched, from the Viking pirate-ship to 
Drake’s Golden Hind, from the, caravels 
of Columbus to the latest ocean liner. 

Engines Old and New 

Everything else that moves on wheels 
is here at South Kensington, and, as 
Galileo said of the Earth, they do move ! 

The wheels of many of them go round 
without any penny in the slot. Among 
the engines Puffing Billy and the black 
Rocket stand unmoved on their plat¬ 
forms. Their work is done ; their days 
are over. But the shining wheels of the 
latest model L.M.S. locomotive flier 
spin round all day. There is one stately 
old stationary engine, built by Watt and 
Partner in 1797,. which still has a good 
day’s work in it. It went on doing its 
job as a rotative engine for nearly a 
hundred years before a museum pen¬ 
sioned it off. But the old thing will still 
show what it can do if any boy will 
respectfully ask the keeper of the gallery 
to set it going. And a few yards away 
from it is a model of the most powerful 
steam-turbo alternator ever built in 
England. It is only three years old, but 
it has the strength of 67,000 horses. 

The Wright Biplane 

After the inquiring boy has seen these 
in action, he can go on to the room where 
the fastest things that move, the aero¬ 
planes, spread out their history before 
him and, by showing what they can do, 
tell him what he may do himself. 

There are models. There are the 
actual machines. The first plane to take 
the air successfully with man and motor, 
the historic Wright biplane, is there; 
and the giant Vickers-Vimy which, with 
Alcock and Brown aboard, was the first 
aeroplane to cross the Atlantic, hangs 
among the rafters not far away. There 
are the engines which drive the monsters 
and the dwarfs, such wonderful pieces of 
mechanism and seeming so alive that 
only a really ambitious boy could ever 
believe that he would invent another as 
astonishing as they are. 

The Origins ol Wireless 

But the Science Museum, if he looks 
at it aright, will help him to feel hopeful 
even about engineering marvels like that, 
because it sets out in orderly array all 
the steps by which the inventions 
reached such perfection. Take wireless 
for example. There are the little micro¬ 
phones, stuck together with sealing-wax, 
which David Hughes .made, and on 
which played the first vibrations of 
electric waves which any man ever 
heard. And at the other end of the gal¬ 
lery is the kite on which Marconi .strung 
an aerial in Newfoundland to catch the 
first vibrations that crossed the Atlantic. 
That was a wonder kite !"as remarkable 


THE OLD, OLD SONGS 

Wordsworth Listening in 
the Hebrides 

INSPIRATION OF A LOVELY POEM 

Mrs. Kennedy-Fraserj who was the 
other day giving a recital of Hebridean 
folk-songs in London, was among the 
first of those who, at the beginning of 
this century, began to unearth the mass 
of hidden treasure existing all over the 
Kingdom in. the form of folk-melody. 

Time after time she visited the isles 
of the Western Hebrides, where civilisa¬ 
tion as we know it has never come, 
and where men and Women still sing 
the songs which centuries ago were 
sung to old hero gods. 

Long ago Ireland and Scotland had 
much in common, sharing the same 
beliefs and customs, and the tales that 
have survived the centuries go to-and-fro 
between Ireland and Scotland like a 
weaver’s shuttle. 

In order that the simple beauty of 
these songs should not be lost Mrs. 
Kennedy-Fraser journeyed hither and 
thither among the isles of Skye and 
Barra, Rum and Eriskay, Uist and Eigg, 
gleaning the rich harvest of folk-tunes, 
and brought them back to civilisation. 

Wordsworth’s Question 

It was while Wordsworth was visiting 
these isles, watching the reapers in the 
fields and hearing them sing the songs 
their fathers had sung for centuries, that 
there came to him the inspiration for one 
of the rarest poems he ever wrote : 

Behold her, single in the field. 

Yon solitary Highland Lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen ! For the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of today ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 

That has been, and may be again ? 

Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser has supplied the 
answer to Wordsworth’s question, “ Will 
no one tell me what she sings ? ” and has 
set down the music and words to which she 
has listened so often in order that others, 
too, may sing them and enjoy them. 

All who love music and humanity owe 
a debt of gratitude to her for bringing 
to light these old songs which show 
so much of what is best in mankind. 


Continued from the previous column 
in its way as the aeroplane which crossed 
the waves. 

Has the boy who spends a Saturday 
afternoon at the Science Museum ex¬ 
hausted all its‘wonders when he has 
strolled along these galleries ? Not at 
all. He is only at the beginning. Upstairs 
there are a hundred time-pieces all tick¬ 
ing together. They keep such time that 
if they struck the hour they would all 
strike it together. 

Behind their wonderful mechanism, 
kept in order by electric impulses, are 
countless clocks and watches, not nearly 
so perfect, but climbing up the steep 
way to perfection through the cen¬ 
turies. There is the old iron clock with 
stone weights from .Wells Cathedral; 
there . are. timepieces which first intro¬ 
duced such a new idea as the escape¬ 
ment ; there is the wondrous chrono¬ 
meter on which John Harrison spent the 
best years of his life. The boy can see 
how one man added a little bit more to 
what others had done before. He may 
do as much himself; 

He may go on from the watches to the 
calculating machines, he may examine 
the way cotton is spun or wool woven; 
he may find a few hints about the 
plough and the sewing machine. In 
short, there is little that man’s ingenuity 
has devised for helping the work of the 
world that is not here spread out in a 
tale of romance. Picture on page 12 


MEETING UNDER 
THE MERSEY 

Handshaking of 
Two Mayors 

A TUNNEL AHEAD OF TIME 

It is always a thrilling moment when 
the makers of a great tunnel,. hewing 
the solid rock from either" end, break 
through and join hands in the middle. 

By the time these words appear that 
moment will have come and gone in 
the progress of the great road tunnel 
under the River Mersey between Liver¬ 
pool and Birkenhead. 

The borings now completed are not 
the full-size of the tunnel, but the 
preliminary headings which will ulti¬ 
mately be enlarged. It is said it will 
be the largest under-water tunnel in the 
world. It will be just under three 
miles long, and the width of roadway 
between kerbs will be 36 feet, allowing 
for four lines of motor traffic. The cost, 
as was explained in the C.N. when the 
work was started, was estimated at 
five million pounds, and the time for 
construction at five years ; but already 
the work is many weeks ahead of the 
original time table. 

The actual final blow with the pick, 
joining the two headings, was to be made 
by Sir Archibald Salvidge, Chairman 
of the Tunnel Committee, and through 
the hole he made the Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool and the Mayor of Birkenhead 
were to shake each other by the hand ! 


A FEW WORDS OF 
WELCOME 
The Eloquence of the 
Zambesi Chief 

Under the blazing African Sun Prince 
Arthur of Connaught sat listening to the 
words of welcome addressed to him by 
the Chief of a tribe on the Zambesi. 

The Chief spoke of the glories of the 
great white King whose relative had 
come to visit them from across the great 
Dark Water. 

The white Prince did not understand 
a word, but as the Chief poured on and 
the sunshine poured down rather wished 
he had an umbrella. 

Still the Chief continued his address. 
He described all the Prince’s virtues; 
he extolled his relatives ; he dwelled on 
the honour done by his visit. The 
Prince, looking despairingly round on 
the shining black faces of the Chief’s 
retinue, wondered if there were anyway 
of checking the flow of words. - 

There was not. The speech went on. 
It lasted for an hour less four minutes. 
Then, when the Prince was nearly in 
despair but the Chief as fresh as ever, 
the sounds suddenly . ceased ; and .the 
native interpreter approached with a 
happy grin. 

He pointed to the Chief and said : 
“ Him say I am bally pleased to see 
you.” Surely eloquence could no farther 
go. If the Chief had only compressed 
it into that the Prince would have 
thought it the best speech he ever heard. 


AT LUNCH IN AN ORGAN 

A luncheon - party of twenty men 
inside an organ would seem impossible, 
yet this happened lately in the swell-box 
of the great organ at the Royal Albert 
Hall, beneath its 13,000 pipes and 
amid a storm of music. 

- The guests had come to be shown 
some of the intricacies of this wonderful 
instrument, which is soon to have 
added to it a wflo organ with several 
thousand new pipes. It will then be 
the largest concert organ in the world. 
At this strange luncheon party one of 
the hosts was. Dr. Eaglefield Hull, the 
organist, who is shortly giving a series 
of recitals to test every resource of 
the huge organ. 


April 7 , 192 & 


BIG TRIUMPH 
FOR OIL 

World’s Largest Liner 
to Be Driven By It 

VICTORY OVER THE STEAM 
TURBINE 

For 13 years the Majestic has been 
the largest merchantman afloat, and for 
20 years the Mauretania has been the 
fastest Atlantic liner. Now the Majestic’s 
56,000 tons, and possibly the Maure¬ 
tania’s 26 knots, are to be beaten. 

The Majestic is 956 feet from stem to 
stern, and it has long been said that 
a 1000-foot vessel would break its 
back. It has been held, too, that no 
particular gain was to be secured by 
increased speed. These views are evi¬ 
dently no longer held, for the American 
Shipping Board proposes ten new high¬ 
speed liners for the North Atlantic 
service, the Germans are building two 
ships to beat all rivals for speed, and the 
Cunard Company is considering plans 
for a super-Mauretania. 

Meanwhile the White Star Line has 
placed an order with Harland and 
Wolff of Belfast for a new vessel longer 
than the Majestic and possibly faster 
than the Mauretania. 

But the supremely interesting thing 
about the new White Star boat is the 
fact that she is to be driven by internal 
combustion engines burning oil. This is 
an epoch-making victory for this kind 
of propulsion over steam turbines. 
The largest ship hitherto driven by 
internal combustion is the Italian liner 
Augustus, which is only 33,000 tons, 
while the new ship will approach 60,000. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S MONUMENT 

Referring to the new inscription to be 
placed on the monument erected in 
1874 to Captain Cook in Hawaii, close 
by the spot where he was murdered in 
1779, a Portsmouth Teader sends the 
entries he made in his log at the time 
the 1874 monument was erected, he 
being present when it was unveiled. 

A recent C.N. paragraph ascribed the - 
erection to the crew of the British ship 
Fantome, but our correspondent, who 
was steward to Captain Peter Cator, of 
H.M.S. Scout, says that that ship landed 
the men and .material, and that later 
Captain Cator unveiled the monument. 
The Scout was at the time engaged also 
in landing and bringing off an astro¬ 
nomical observation party. Our cor¬ 
respondent’s log, written at the time, 
gives the details of these events. 


THINGS SAID 

I have still English air in my tyres. 

Mr. Bert Hinkler 
Hit one of your own size. 

Notice on a tiny motor-car 
We must make democracy safe for the 
world. The Prime Minister 

England is still the world’s literary 
treasure house. Dr. Rosenbach 

Christianity found woman a slave 
and made her a queen. Bishop of London 
' In my opinion, no motor-driver should 
drink. A solicitor at Kingston Police Court 
Ants have existed for fifty million 
years and have remained insects. 

Professor Julian Huxley 
As the years roll by there will be more 
Irish in Britain than in Ireland. 

Sir James O’Connor 

I cannot trust myself to say what I 
have seen in the slums of Kensington. 

Mr. Lloyd George 

Boys in the wholesale, drapery have a 
chance of earning ^4000 a year. 

Ministry of Labour report 
You are welcome, to the flowers, but 
please leave the roots. 

. Notice in a Devonshire weed 
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A POSER AND A MYTH 


THE POST OFFICE MUSEUM 


JACK TAR’S PET 
SUPERSTITION 

The Strangeldea Hidden Behind 
an Examination Paper 

WILL A PIECE OF IRON FLOAT ? 

There lias been much comment over 
the unexpectedness of some of the pro¬ 
blems set in the education tests for the 
Navy. One of the questions singled out 
for censure is this : "Will iron float at • 
a great depth in water? ” 

It has clearly escaped the knowledge • 
of the critics that a very ancient , 
superstition among sailors, and probably , 
among landsmen too, prompts the 
setting of this poser, for when we say 
that So-and-so “ will find his level " 
we are merely adopting as a metaphor 
the old belief of sailors that iron does 
float at certain depths. 

Old Beliefs 

' The belief is that under great pressure 
water becomes so dense and thick that 
solid matter will not descend through 
it; that a drowned man, a sunken 
battleship, a rent liner, sink only a 
certain distance, find their level, and 
then float, suspended in water too dense 
for further descent. 

Generation after generation of sea¬ 
men has inherited the legend of sunken 
objects " finding their level, 1 ’ just as 
generation after generation of rustics 
has inherited the legend that- the 
building of Tenterden steeple caused 
the formation of the Goodwin Sands, 
a belief that was common and ancient 
when it was solemnly handed on by an 
aged peasant to Sir Thomas More four 
centuries ago. 

Miles Deep in the Sea 

No better type of sailors ever sailed 
than those who manned the great 
Challenger scientific expedition, yet 
when one of their number died and was 
buried at sea in his shot-weighted 
hammock they sent a deputation to their 
officers asking whether it was not a fact 
that their dead comrade, after sinking . 
■to a certain depth, would “find his 
level" and float there evermore. Sir 
John Murray, who helped to solve the 
Challenger seamen’s problem, lived to be 
asked a similar question as to the Titanic. 

• The fact is, as Sir John used to 
explain, that anything that will sink 
to the bottom of a tumbler will sink 
to the bottom of the deepest ocean. 
Upon that fact depends the livelihood 
of a countless population of weird and 
extraordinary forms of life whose world 
is the ■ deep ooze in the abyss of seas 
miles deep, . Food slowly rains down 
upon them from the waters above; 
entire fishes, fragments of fishes which 
have fed fishes keeping higher levels, 
all sorts of dead creatures from all 
depths, even to the tiny shelled organisms 
whose home in life is on the surface, all 
pour down to the depths. 

If Gravitation Ceased 

The water does not stop them. Not 
that water at great depths is not to some 
extent compressed. The greater the 
depth the less the compressibility.' At 
a depth of 24,000 feet pressure reduces - 
the bulk of 10,500 cubic feet of surface 
water to 10,000 cubic feet. But that 
dees not prevent solid bodies from 
sinking. Gravity acts there, as every¬ 
where, and a scientific calculation shows 
that were gravitation to cease the 
oceans would at once rise 200 feet. 

That would drown half England 
and many another land. But we need 
not fear that natural laws will fail us. 
Gravitation will hold the seas down, 
and'will pull to the ocean bed anything 
which is not buoyant enough to float. 

Yet sailors will go on for many a 
day believing that things “ find their 
level,” and those who set the Navy 
test papers were not so eccentric as they 
seemed in asking the question about 
* k i- riukir." of fi ^ioce of ijro r»* 





An old print of a mail coach in the reign of George the Third 
_____ 


A wheel used in 1710 for measuring roads 
to fix postal rates 


A post-horn which was used about a 
hundred years ago 


Bells worn by stage wagon horses before 
the introduction of mail coaches 


A keyed bugle which was used on mail 
coaches a century ago 


A lantern, a hat, a truncheon;'a* trump 
and a badge—relics of mail coach dayi 


The floating bag in which letters for the 
lonely island of St. Hilda were cast adrift 


A post-boy’s riding boot The grease-horn of a mail coach 

A collection of 100,000 postal curiosities has been acquired by the Union of Post Office 
Workers, and is to be kept at Bruce Castle, Tottenham, once the home of Sir Rowland Hill, 
founder of the Penny Post. We give here pictures of some of the most interesting relics. 


CHIEF OF A 
FAMOUS RACE 

OHIYESA OF THE RED 
INDIANS 

The White Man’s Influence 
in the Red Man’s World 

CLASHING OF TWO VIEWS 

An interesting visitor to London this 
year is Dr. Charles Alexander Eastman. 
For nearly forty years he has been 
associated closely with work done for 
the American Red Indians, who once 
were so well known to all schoolboy 
readers through Redskin stories. 

Indeed, Dr. Eastman is a chief of the 
famous Sioux race. Seventy years ago 
he was born on an Indian reservation in 
Minnesota. His father, the Chief Many 
Lightnings, was a full-blood Sioux with 
the American name of Jacob Eastman, 
and his mother, Nancy Eastman, was a 
half-blood Sioux. 

Devoted to His People 

His own Indian name is Ohiyesa, the 
Conqueror, and he retains the chieftain¬ 
ship of his branch of the Sioux race : 
but his chief conquests have been as a 
doctor and a defender and interpreter 
of the Red Indian section of the 
American people. To that his life has 
been largely devoted. 

Till he was sixteen liis clan was still 
at war, now and again, with the white 
Americans ; but by the time he was 
thirty he had taken a law degree and a 
medical degree, and was a Government 
doctor' among people of his own race 
who had suffered during another out¬ 
burst of fighting. Also he had married 
an American lady who had been a 
teacher and inspector of schools for 
educating the Indians. Here, then, we 
have someone who by birth and expe¬ 
rience is qualified to tell us about that 
interesting people. 

Proud of His Ancestry 

Dr. Eastman (Ohiyesa) is not in the 
least one of those cowards who desert 
the people among whom they were born. 
He sees many reasons for being proud 
of his ancestry. He believes that before 
they were ruined by contact with white 
men the Indians were one of the 
healthiest of races, as was seen in their 
length of life, and that their laws and 
customs were singularly well suited to 
their requirements as a nomad people 
living the life of hunters. They were 
also, in their way, religious. What was 
said of them in pity : 

Lo ! the poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds or hears Him in the 

wind, 

was true in fact, and not deserving of 
a white man’s pity. 

And, of course, the Indian doctor is 
sad about the way in which, through 
white men’s wars and diseases and 
drinks and thefts of his hunting grounds, 
the Red Man has diminished in numbers 
and has been dispossessed of his estates. 
It is indeed a grievous story. 

Holding Their Own Today 

The white man’s occupation of the 
North American continent might have 
been done in a better way if he had been 
the Christian he professed to be. But 
that rich region could not be truly 
claimed as a hunting ground by men 
who were less than a hundredth part as 
many as the white people who are now 
living there in comfort. Two views of 
what the Earth is made for clashed, and 
the weaker people who held the narrower 
view (the poor Indians) suffered. They 
were then about a million and a quarter ; 
they number today only about 400,000 
after more than 300 years. 

But with growing happiness, thanks 
to the white man’s knowledge and more 
tender care, both in U.S.A. and in 
Canada, the red race is holding its own 
and is beginning, though slowly, to 
increase, and signs of its vitality unde? 
modern conditions are seen in such lives 
as that of Dr. Eastman. 
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SEVENTY YEARS TO 
GET A TUNNEL 

THROUGH AT LAST 

David Moffat and His Dream 
of the Great Divide 

THE EYE OF FAITH AND THE 
QUENCHLESS SPIRIT 

The Moffat Tunnel is through the 
Great Divide. It took 70 years to get 
it through, but it is through at last. 

The tunnel belongs to the Denver and 
Salt Lake Railway and makes the 
32nd tunnel in the 255 miles of the 
railway running westward from Denver. 
It is over six miles long and is said to be 
the longest boring in the United States, 
though not by any means the longest in 
the world. When a 40-mile gap at the 
western end of the railway has been 
joined up it will shorten the journey 
between Chicago and California by 173 
miles, and make a saving of six hours. 

The Great Divide 

Some of the physical difficulties of the 
enterprise have already been described 
in the C.N., but it is not these that have 
taken 70 years to overcome, for it is 
actually several months less than five 
years since the contract for the tunnel 
was given out. It was the opposition 
not of Nature but of Man that presented 
the greatest difficulty. 

The story began on a day when a 
young man of 20 arrived with two others 
at the little town of Denver after a 
journey of 30 days from Omaha. From 
that day young David Moffat began to 
dream and plan that his adopted home 
town should become a link joining east 
and west in spite of the Great Divide 
towering above its western boundaries. 

A Branch Railway 

When the time came for building the 
great continental railways which assured 
that America should be one nation 
instead of two Moffat strove his hardest 
for the new railway to be brought 
through Denver. A railway came, but 
» it was a mere branch from a main line 
100 miles farther north. That branch 
was carried another 100 miles south to 
join another westward line. The line to 
the north and the line to the south grew 
and prospered. Denver grew and 
prospered too. But Moffat remained 
doggedly convinced that it was at 
Denver, rather than either north or 
south, that a great east and west line 
should pass. 

Meanwhile, his own enterprises had 
prospered, and he became, as banker, 
railway magnate, and tramway king, 
the leading man of the district. But he 
was 63 before he felt ready to make the 
great attempt. Naturally vast interests 
were ranged against him, personified by 
the name of Harriman in the railway to 
the north and of Gould in the railway 
to the south. 

The Struggle Ended 

Every kind of influence was brought 
to bear against him. Soon the whole of 
his own vast fortune of two million 
pounds was involved. Once he and his 
friends owed their escape from the traps 
prepared for them to the intervention of 
President Roosevelt himself. Twice the 
enterprise went into receivership, and 
once it was on the point of being sold by 
a sheriff to pay employees. 

In the midst of the struggle Moffat, 
over 70, fell ill and died. Gould died 
and Harriman died, and still the struggle 
went on. Finally, the State Legislature 
took it up, and a dozen years after 
Moffat’s death-the contract was placed. 

.Now the tunnel is through. Moffat 
saw neither its beginning nor its end, 
except with the eye of faith ; but it is 
the Moffat Tunnel, and it was a Moffat 
spirit, living on after he had fallen by 
the way, that drove it through. 


MR. HASSALL’S 
MANX CAT 
Proud On Its Native Heath 

A BRIGHT ADDITION TO 
THE POSTER ACADEMY 

London’s outdoor Academy of posters 
has a bright and excellent addition on 
the line. 

Mr. John Hassall’s jolly portrait of 
the Manx Cat standing on its native 
hearthrug in the Isle of Man smiles 
down on us and is soon to smile from 
all the country’s hoardings. Even a 
Londoner who had just missed the 
bus could hardly help smiling back. 

Why the Manx Cat is laughing, like 
his relative the Cheshire Cat, will 
puzzle many people. He looks as if he 
had just eaten something that had 
agreed with him. It cannot be his 
tail, for he never had one. 

The tail the Manx Cat goes without 
is another puzzle. What has he done 
with it, and when did he lose it ? Is 
there something in the salubrious Isle 
of Man, where the Manx Cat stands 
with two feet planted near Ramsey and 



two near Peel, which discourages tails ? 
Or is the Manx Cat really a breed 
peculiar to the island ? , 

The answer is No to both questions. 
The Manx Cat is the same breed of 
tabby as the pet of English homes. 
His most distant ancestors were Euro¬ 
pean wild-cats which took Egyptian 
cats into the family. Thousands of 
years after that a cat was born which 
had a stumpy tail, or next to no tail 
at all. Somebody liked the bob-tailed 
cat and when bob-tailed kittens were 
born encouraged the family to go on. 

The Manx Cat is therefore just a 
British cat at heart, and if there happen 
to be many of his tail-less family in the 
Isle of Man that is only because the 
Manxmen happened to like them. 

But we may be sure Mr. Hassall’s 
Manx Cat knows nothing about all 
this. He smiles and goes on smiling 
because he knows that he is popular. 


A FIELD SOLD 
7000 YEARS AGO 
The World’s Oldest Letter 

. A clay letter and its clay envelope, 
7000 years old, will be the most in¬ 
teresting exhibits at an exhibition of 
antiques in the Grafton Galleries in May. 

It is the oldest letter in the world, 
dating from the first Babylonian 
dynasty, and was found at Ur of the 
Chaldees. It concerns the purchase of 
a field by one Annini from his cor¬ 
respondent Simti-Ha,' 


HOW THEY CAME 
TO DURA DEN 

A Story That Began 
Before the Human Race 

WONDERFUL THING TO SEE 

On the walls of the geological de¬ 
partment of the Natural History 
Museum, Kensington, has lately been 
placed a slab commemorative of the 
lives and deaths of 120 fishes which 
perished in the Old Red Sandstone 
period, we are afraid to say how 
many millions of years ago. 

But it is known that the fishes lived 
in that period because their tombstone, 
some six by seven feet long, is of Old Red 
Sandstone, and the fishes are embedded 
in it". They stand out like exquisite 
black carvings on the hard, yellow rock. - 

How came they to be buried there ? 
That is a strange story. When they 
lived Scotland was the heart of a 
desert. In it were lakes in which 
strange fishes dwelled. It is all so long 
ago that not one of any such kinds of 
fish is to be found anywhere in the 
world today. If it were not for the 
marvellous way in which they are pre¬ 
served in slabs like this one they would 
hardly be recognisable as ancestors of 
fish that live in the waters now. Most 
of them arc armoured, sometimes in 
plate armour; sometimes the armour is 
in the form of scales. 

The Explanation 

It is supposed that; living as they did 
in shallow lakes of a desert, they formed 
the habit of burying themselves in the 
mud at the bottom of the lake when 
the waters grew more and more foul in 
the dry season: But at last came 
a dry season longer and drier than 
usual; the lake dried up and the 
fishes at its bottom were embalmed for 
ever. Some of the fishes found in the 
picturesque little valley of Dura Den, 
Fifeshire, from which the sandstone 
slab came, had air-bladders which were 
somewhat like lungs, enabling them to 
breathe air directly as well as by means 
of their gills through water. That would 
be a great advantage. 

Several recent curious and interesting 
varieties of ancient fish have been 
found in the fossil-bearing rocks of this 
Fifeshire valley, but of those embedded 
in the slab the greater number are of a 
very wrinkled, stout old fish, Halop- 
tychius, which grew to be more than two 
feet long. 

What a catch a Scottish fisherman 
would have had if he could have cast 
a prehistoric fly above these crowded 
prehistoric waters ! 


LONDON’S GREAT NEW STATION 

A central station for motor-coaches 
sounds an exciting idea. 

Such an enterprise has actually been 
launched in London. A site has been 
chosen and purchased near Russell 
Square, plans have been got out, and 
work is already sufficiently advanced to 
allow the beginnings of a motor-service 
to be worked there. 

For some time now regular lines of 
motor-coaches have been departing and 
arriving in side streets and quiet squares 
or before great hotels, but these stations 
have been scattered over Central London 
and it takes a good deal of trouble to 
find out all about motor-coaches. 

When the new station has been com¬ 
pleted regular time-tables will be issued, 
and it will be possible to book through 
to almost any town in the country, as 
at a railway station. In the end it is 
expected that something like a hundred 
express long-distance motor-services 
will run from the new terminus. 

As on the railways, passengers on 
these long-distance services will be able 
to get light refreshments. There are 
already kitchens and soda-water foun¬ 
tains on some of the coaches. 


MITES FOR THE 
NATIONAL DEBT 

BIG AND LITTLE GIFTS 
TO THE FUTURE 

Story of the Tomb of a Great 
Queen of Babylon 

ECHO OF KING DARIUS 

The ^500,000 given by an unknown 
citizen for investment toward the 
reduction of the National Debt proves 
a snowball to which a multitude of minor 
flakes are being attracted. 

The question has naturally been raised 
whether all Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
as the sum swells and grows, will be able 
to resist the temptation to draw upon 
this money and so defeat the hopes of 
the donors ? 

Some of the gifts are pathetic, 
insignificant in amount yet rich in 
suggestion of quiet self-sacrifice, as, for 
example, ten shillings “ from an old 
woman," a similar sum from “ a 
daughter to the Mother Country,” ^43 
from somebody’s disability pension, and 
so on, all instinct with a fine and 
generous spirit. It would be a sad 
betrayal of a trust were some hard- 
pressed Chancellor to deny the wishes 
of these pious benefactors by seizing 
the fund for immediate need. 

A Royal Enigma 

In musing upon these long-distance' 
benefactions there comes to mind an 
incident from the rich pages of Herod-, 
otus, the Father of History, illustrating 
an ironical look forward into tho future 
by Nitocris, a great Queen of Babylon, 
whose tremendous feats as a builder 
and ruler he celebrates. Before her death-, 
she had a tomb erected for herself in the ■ 
upper part of one of the gateways of the . 
city, high above the heads of the 
passers-by, and upon it she caused to be 
carved this inscription : 

If there he one among my successors on 
the throne of Babylon who is in want of trea¬ 
sure let him open my tomb, and take as much 
as he chooses, not, however, unless he be 
truly in want, for it will not be for his good. 

Queen Nitocris died and was buried 
in her tomb; and there she lay where 
all might see her sepulchre high in 
the air with its legend of untold gold. 

The Riddle Solved 

No one violated the tomb until 
Darius, after two years of warfare, 
Eersians against Babylonians, reached 
the famous capital. To him, Herodotus 
tells us, it seemed a monstrous thing 
that he should be unable to use one of 
the gates of the city, that a sum of 
money should be lying idle there and 
he not seize hold of it. His faith forbade 
his passing beneath a dead body, so 
he rendered a show of deference to his 
religion, and at the same time made an 
undisguised bid for the promised wealth, 
which he did not need. 

Great was his wrath when, on the 
tomb being opened, he found with the 
body of the dead queen not stores of 
riches, but a document bearing the 
bitter words : “ Hadst thou not been 
greedy of wealth, basely desirous of 
gain, and careless how thou gottest it, 
thou wouldst not have broken open the 
coffins of the dead." 

We may be sure that no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will copy the example of 
Darius and betray so solemn a trust. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A letter of William Penn . . £2200 

First issue of Gray’s Elegy, 1751 £1290 
A George 11 silver inkstand . £645 

A drawing by Peter de Wint . £525 

An Elizabethan oak buffet. . £500 

A Chippendale bureau bookcase £315 
A Charles II side-table. . . £273 
Pair of Worcester dishes . . £157 
2 Waterford glass wall lights . £152 

Gould’s Birds of New Guinea. £94 
A sampler of 1667 .... £60 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



FOUR DUTCHMEN IN 
A BOAT 
Can They Capsize ? 

After being moored for a fortnight 
under Westminster Bridge the Schut- 
tevaer, a small sloop-rigged Dutch boat, 
has slipped away again on an adventure 
that may one day be world-famous. 

In this newly-invented lifeboat four 
Dutchmen, including Mr. J. P. Schut- 
tevaer, the inventor, are attempting to 
make a return voyage across the 
Atlantic to test their theory that the 
boat cannot capsize. If they, are suc¬ 
cessful every ship of the future may be 
fitted with lifeboats of this pattern. 

The boat is built of old oak 
strengthened with steel and is 28 feet 
long with a seven feet beam. A secret 
arrangement of water ballast inside 
her keel is supposed to make her self- 
righting from any angle. For life-saving 
purposes there would be room for 
35 passengers in the cabin, which can 
be locked from within and made water¬ 
tight. Under the narrow seats, used as 
'beds at night, are stowed about 40 
gallons of drinking-water. The men have 
added a good stock of apples to their 
supply of tinned food. 

They were all in great spirits before 
they left London on their long voyage 
to New York via the Azores, and they 
understood every word Peter Puck said 
to them when he wished them Good 
Luck in Double Dutch. 


THE LEAGUE’S BIGGEST GIFT 

The League of Nations has received a 
gift of /qoo.ooo from Mr. J. D. Rockefeller 
for an international library. 

The chief aim is to help the League 
and the Labour Office staffs in their 
work, but it is also hoped that it will 
serve as an intellectual centre for 
students and organisations concerned 
with international affairs. 

It has been decided to spend ^160,000 
on the library building and the remain¬ 
ing ^240,000 on books. The gift is the 
largest the League has ever received. 


THE BLO T ON 
WESTMINSTER 
Ugliness of the Central Hall 

From a member of a Wesleyan family 
of many generations now superintending 
a Wesleyan Mission in India comes a 
letter strongly approving our article on 
a Wesleyan blot on Westminster. 

“ No words,” says the writer, " can 
describe our intense mortification at 
such a blot on such a site and on the fair 
name of Methodism. I should rejoice 
to hear that the place had come down, if 
the Methodist Church could be trusted 
.to rebuild it worthily.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that some¬ 
thing will happen to end the indifference 
of the present authorities to a situation 
which is discreditable to all concerned. 


GRENFELL OF LABRADOR 
RECEIVES BAD NEWS 

Sad news has reached Dr. Grenfell 
from his friends in North Labrador. 

For 36 years he lias laboured devotedly 
as a medical missionary among the 
fishermen of the Labrador coast. He 
has built hospitals, homes, and missions, 
and organised industries and stores. 

And now his orphanage at Gordon has 
been burned down. Happily all the 
50 children were safely removed and 
are being cared for in the fishermen’s 
homes, but all their clothing and other 
supplies have been ruined. 

We do not' doubt that his English, 
American, and Canadian friends will 
quickly find means to repair this loss. 


100,000 IN SMALL SLUMS 

The London County Council is now 
dealing with 91 acres of property de¬ 
clared insanitary, and the rehousing of 
nearly 26,000 persons inhabiting it, at a 
cost of over a million pounds. 

Outside these main areas are small 
scattered slums containing something 
like 11,500 houses, and now housing over 
a hundred thousand people. 


IN THE OLDEST MINE 
C.N. Reader Who Was There 

The mention in the C.N. of the closing 
down of the Wet Earth Colliery in 
Lancashire, after it had been working 
for 187 years, brings us a letter from a 
reader who worked there 46 years ago. 

His experience illustrates some differ¬ 
ences between mining then and now. 
He worked, as a boy, for ten hours a 
day (from six in the morning till four in 
the afternoon) for a shilling. 

The miners used candles in gauze 
lamps, the candles being stuck in wet 
clay, and our correspondent got an 
extra threepence a week for bringing 
suitable clay. 

The cage on which the workers de¬ 
scended the mine was so small that only 
four could go down at once. When 
ponies were taken down they were slung 
in a net underneath the cage. 


SAFE BEHIND A BRITISH 
PADLOCK 

Everybody has been delighted that 
the British Industries Fair was so 
great a success this year, and we gladly 
refer back to so notable an event at 
the request of a reader in Birmingham. 

It was stated in the C.N. that at the 
London branch of the Fair the padlocks 
used to lock up the stands were German. 

Our patriotic friend in Birmingham 
writes to assure us that nothing like 
that happened there, at any rate, but 
that nine miles of stands were locked up 
every night safe and secure behind 
British padlocks. 


A LITTLE BRISTOL COMPANY 

The Bristol churches have formed a 
limited company, which .has bought 
five old houses for a hundred pounds 
and converted them into modern tene¬ 
ments at 2s. 6d. to as. a room. 


THE SHADOW Of THE 
COMING EVENT 
The President on the Eve of 
the War 

The President of the French Republic, 
M. Poincare, has been recalling the terrible 
1 hours on the eve of war, and the conditions 
in which the President of France found 
himself. We take this passage from his 
memories of those days. 

I remain confined to the Elysee. I 
preside over successive Councils. I 
confer with Ministers. I read the news 
which they receive and pass on to me. 
All that I know comes through them. 
It is only to them that I can say what I 
think. No one telegraphs to me. No, 
one writes to me. I do not write to 
anyone. It is impossible for me to be 
fully informed. I have only a brief 
resume of the diplomatic conversations. 
I must leave to the Ministers all 
liberty of action. Otherwise, I should 
betray the spirit of the Constitution. 

This semi-moral paralysis has the 
inevitable effect of increasing my emo¬ 
tions. I try to hide them for fear of 
adding to those of the people who come 
to see me. I have no other witnesses of 
my anxious silence than the plane frees 
and elms in the garden, the flowers of the 
rosery, the pigeons on the lawns. Cu e 
or twice a day I walk along the paths 
with Madame Poincare, and our dog 
Babette barks joyously around us. 
While it runs behind and barks at the 
thrushes I ask myself with anxiety if it 
can be really true that Europe will soon 
be the prey of a general war because 
Austria wishes to make the Kaiser’s 
sabre rattle. • 


THE FALLEN ARCH 

Attention is called to the fact that a 
beautiful 12th century arch at Lough, 
Erne in the North of Ireland has for 
thirteen years lain as a mass of rubbish, 
and is now covered with brambles. 
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Getting Over It 

For there there’s work and bread for all, 
And the sun shines always there. 

The Irish Emigrant 

f all the cheery words of 
the doctor the most up¬ 
lifting are those in which he tells 
11s that we shall get over it. 
For years now we have, been 
wanting some encouragement of 
that kind. 

There is no hiding that times 
are hard ; those who wanted war 
have had it, and we all know 
what that means. Things are 
hard, unhappily, chiefly in just 
those industries on which our 
national prosperity was built in 
the nineteenth century and on 
which it has rested for a hundred 
years. The coal mines, which 
were like money in the bank ; 
the steel trade, with which our 
engineers railed the globe ; the 
cotton mills, with which we 
clothed the world, have all 
suffered and are suffering still. 
North of the Trent one worker 
out of five has either no work at 
all to do or not enough. 

Yet while so many, amounting 
in numbers to more than a 
million, cannot make enough to 
keep the home fires burning 
there are others who seem to 
have money to burn. The trades 
which supply things that people 
can go without never had such 
good customers. 

Tobacco fortunes, and millions 
from breweries and draperies, are 
the strangest consequences of the 
war and the way the country is 
paying for it. There are more 
motor-cars and gramophones 
than there is room for. Never 
was there more riding and less 
walking, and never were there 
so many shops selling pretty 
things to wear. We should like 
everybody to have pretty things 
and do delightful things. The 
world and the people in it be¬ 
come better as more things are 
found for all to enjoy. But 
there will never be enough en¬ 
joyment till there is enough 
work for all. 

Yet, before lamenting too 
loudly that Old England is wast¬ 
ing too much money, spending 
too much of her skilled work¬ 
manship on producing luxuries 
instead of better roads, better 
towns, better farms, w 7 e ought 
to think of the doctor and ask 
whether, after all, we shall not 
get over it. 

At any rate we are not boast¬ 
ing of our wealth or our success 
as some people do. Rather are 
we groaning, as so many times 
our people have done before, 
that things were never so terrible 
or times so bad. But over and 
over again when England has 
been said to be on the brink 
of ruin she has suddenly picked 
herself up and gone on pretend¬ 
ing that nothing had happened. 
She has got over it. 


The Ticket Litterers 

The bus population of London last 
year more than equalled the 
population of the world. 

We wish they had all put their tickets 
in the box instead of in the street. 

V ■ © 

The Bunch of Wild Flowers 

There is no more gracious virtue 
than gratitude, and we are in¬ 
debted to a visitor to a northern 
infirmary for this example of it. 

He had occasion more than once to 
enter the infirmary and each time he 
noticed the men’s ward brightened by 
a bouquet of wild flowers. Wondering 
•who could have gathered them he 
asked the matron. 

She replied that the winter before 
they had had in the ward a patient 
who made the gathering of wild flowers 
his business, and ever since, when wild 
flowers were to be found, he. had 
brought a bouquet every week, though 
selling them was his only means of 
gaining a scanty living. Further 
inquiry showed that that hospital was 
not the only one brightened by the 
old flower-gatherer’s gifts. 

We add this to the deeds that tell 
of pure rightness of heart. 

© 

April, 

Little one, who made thee ? ' ■ 

Dost thou know who made thee ? ' 
Gave thee thirty lovely days 
On the English land to graze. 

Gave thee clouds, brimful of tears, 
Pent-up sorrow of the years. 

Gave thee sunshine, gave thee breeze, 
Gave thee cool, green, rustling trees. 
Little one, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made thee ? 

Little one, I’ll tell thee ; 

Little one, I’ll tell thee. 

In her tomb beneath the earth 
Lieth she who gave thee birth. 

In her shroud of frozen snow, 

Merry March rests here below. 

And thou, too, must die some day, 
Leaving uS a daughter, May. 

Little one, God bless thee ! 

Little one, God bless thee! 

Estelle Boughton 

© 

Two Small Things 

The first is this: A bus conductor 
who found a letter unsealed and 
unstamped in his bus sealed it, bought 
a stamp, and posted it. Then he 
rang up the writer to say that this 
had been done. 

The second is this: The B.B.C. 
appealed for help to erect aerials at a 
blind "institution. Over a hundred 
people offered to lend a hand next day. 

It would have been easier for the 
conductor to leave the letter for the 
cleaners, or to post it without a 
stamp ; it would have been less trouble 
to the hundred odd helpers to leave 
the aerials to someone else. But they 
did not think that way; they did the 
fine thing. There is so much goodwill 
in the world ! 


The Abbey 

J^/Jost people will agree with the 
Dean of Westminster when he 
says that if we removed all the monu¬ 
ments from the Abbey we should 
destroy half the interest of the English- 
speaking race in their great place. 

As far as the C.N. is concerned it is 
only some of the monuments w'e want 
to have removed. Their removal,, we 
believe, would double the interest of the 
English-speaking race in the Abbey. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A new sailor-tenor has been discovered. 
.He ought to have a deep voice. 

0 

A. centenarian says he feels young 
enough to learn the saxophone. 
He is old enough to know better. 

0 . 

gOMEBODY wants to know how Leap 
Year started. Simply with a spring. 

0 

writer of the “ new poetry ” says 
future generations will take its 
beauty- for granted. 
We gladly leave it to 
them. 

0 

Queen Anne archi¬ 
tecture seems to 
live on for ever. 
How unlike Queen 
Anne, 

' 0 

Somebody com- 
plains that 
London traffic is too 
often held up. 
Because it can’t be 
held down. 

0 

Television is 
coming across 
the Atlantic. Now the Mayor of Chicago 
can keep an eye on King George. 

0 

yjARCONi says lie could talk round the 
world to himself. And everybody 
else would be crying Hear ! Hear ! 

0 

We often wonder why they are called 
the Secrets of Success. Every¬ 
body is always telling them to every¬ 
body else. 

0 

An M.P.'s slogan at a women’s meeting : 

Buy British lipstick. The C.N. slogan 
everywhere : Buy no British lipstick. 

© 

Every Inch a Queen 

The publication of an old diary 
brings to light a' pleasant anec¬ 
dote about Queen Victoria. 

She went to Paris as the guest of 
the little Napoleon and his bride, 
the Empress Eugenie. . 

Victoria was short, and as youth 
passed she lost her prettiness and 
grew stout, becoming a plain and 
very ordinary-looking woman, who 
might easily have been eclipsed by 
the tall, beautiful, glowing Eugenie. 

But such was the dominating 
character of Victoria (character re¬ 
vealed by her glances, words, and 
gestures) that the French crowds 
said of the two as they drove by: 

There goes a beautiful woman with a 
queen at her side. 


Farewells 

wo very interesting farewells the 
Prime Minister recalled in speak¬ 
ing not. long ago to a meeting to 
celebrate the end of the struggle for 
equal citizenship of both sexes. 

It was the consummation of a 
struggle of half a century with all 
its hopes and fears, and perhaps some 
of them Avould think of those lines 
with which Gibbon closed his great 
History of the' Roman Empire. He 
wrote on the night on which he 
finished it: 

The air was temperate, the sky serene, 
the silver orb of the Moon was reflected 
over the waters, and all Nature was silent. 
1 will not dissemble the first emotions of 
joy on the recovery of my freedom, and 
perhaps the establishment of my fame. 

More touching are the words Carlyle 
wrote to Emerson when he finished 
his French Revolution: 

I did not cry; I did not pray; but 1 
could have done both. 

We arc reminded of the words with 
which Chaucer closed one of his books : 

Now pray I to them all that hearken to 
this treatise that if there be anything in it 
that liketh them they thank our Lord 
Jesus Christ, of whom cometh all wit and 
all goodness. And if there be anything 
that displeases them I pray that they 
impute it to my fault and not to my will. 
I beseech that ye pray for me that Christ 
has mercy and forgive my giltes. 

The hope of Gibbon that his book 
might establish his fame seems like 
an echo of Ovid, who ended a great 
poem 1900 years ago with the words : 

If tis allowed to poets to divine, 

One half of round eternity , is mine. 

Another Roman poet, Martial, had 
the same confidence of lasting fame 
when he wrote : • 

Fame can now give me nothing ■ more. 
My book is in every hand. When the stone 
sepulchre of Messala shall lie ruined by 
time, and the vast marble tomb of Licinius 
shall be reduced to dust, I shall still be 
read, and many a stranger shall carry my 
verses with him to his ancestral home. 

© 

A Prayer For All Races 

0 God, Who hast made of one all 
nations to dwell upon the Earth, and 
hast broken down the walls of parti¬ 
tion between Jew and Gentile, slave 
and free, break down, we beseech thee, 
all that divides us one from another. 

Shame our jealousies and lay low 
our pride. Let there pass away all 
race-prejudice, that the bonds of 
fellowship and mutual service may 
unite the East and - the West, the 
North and the South, that we may 
live in peace together, in honour 
preferring one another, to the glory 
of Thy great Name. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
motion to prohibit air warfare 
has been moved in the House of 
Commons. 

bricklayer’s labourer has raised 
a thousand pounds for hospitals 
in his spare time. 

|t is proposed to set up 25 great elec¬ 
tric stations for Central England. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If every blunt 
letter comes to 
a point 
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AN ASTONISHING 
SIGHT EVERY DAY 

THE CROWDS THAT 
LOOK ON LENIN 

Weird Processions That Grow 
and Grow With Years 

MOSCOW DAY BY DAY 

A travelling correspondent home from 
Russia sen,is vis this account of one of the 
most astonishing sights in the. world now 
to be seen every day in Moscow. 

The tomb of Lenin in the Red Square 
of Moscow has become one of the 
world’s great places of pilgrimage. Here 
day after day, all the year round, 
people come in thousands to pay tribute 
to the leader of the Russian Revolution. 
. The great square where the mausoleum 


BOBBY’S GOLDEN DEED 


Dobby Jones' is a constant source of 
•*-' trouble to his people. Had he been 
born under a different star as a human 
creature he might have been fond of 
reading George Borrow’s books, for he 
is always wandering. 

He is never in at meal-times, and this 
behaviour is a constant cause of irri¬ 
tation to the good people who have 
adopted him. Besides being out when 
he should be in and in when he should 
be out his return home is always 
accompanied by a commotion. There 
are a rush and a roar and a great amount 
of noise, and often he is accompanied 
by muddy acquaintances, which is 
enough to wear out the patience of any 
woman. Consequently his return usually 
leads to a scolding. 


One day when he was taking his 
morning constitutional along the river¬ 
side lie perceived something struggling 
j in the water. In a moment he leaped in, 
swam-to it, seized it, and brought it 
i to the side. Then after a good deal of 
1 shaking and spluttering it revealed 
i itself to him as a mortal enemy with 
■ whom he had long had a difference—a 
i big tom cat. Now, however, a sense of 
chivalry asserted itself in Bob, and he 
j turned and strolled off home regardless of 
1 the approval that was showered on him. 

! He is now held in higher esteem by his 
people, and indeed on that day he had 
tw'O large bones for dinner, one of which, 
like the thrifty Scotch terrier he is, he 
promptly placed in liis' bone treasure 
reserve at the bottom of the garden. 


GIANT LINER’S NEW RUDDER 



stands is full of interest. You enter it 
through a double archway. The Chapel 
of the Iberian Virgin, the most sacred 
spot in Russia, stands between the 
arches. On the wall, at the side of the 
chapel, the Bolshevik Government has 
put up a notice,'" Religion, the opium 
of the people.” - 

A Fantastic Building 

At the other end of the square is the 
Cathedral of St. Basil, one of the most 
extraordinary and fantastic buildings 
in the world, decorated with all manner 
of twisted and fluted towers and mina¬ 
rets in many colours. 

To the right are the walls of the 
Kremlin, the ancient castle palace of 
the Tsars, the stronghold around which 
Moscow was built. In front of these 
walls, in a heavy, dark, low-pitched 
wooden building, lies the body of one 
of the most remarkable men of our 
time, Lenin. 

On ordinary days the.tomb is usually 
open to the public only in the after¬ 
noon, but on holidays and anniver¬ 
saries the crowds pour in from dawn 
till dusk. For nearly four years these 
processions have been continuing, and 
they seem to grow greater as time passes. 

In a Glass Case 

You descend a broad staircase to a 
brilliantly-lit underground chamber. In 
the centre of this, fenced off from the 
crowd, is a raised dais, and on it a 
sealed glass case, in which lies Lenin 
as though asleep on a couch. He is 
dressed in a tweed suit, and his cheeks 
are tinted as in life. 

The traveller notes, while watching 
the procession pass by, representatives 
of all the score of races that go to make 
up the Russia of today. Most of the 
men and women in these crowds are 
peasants and factory workers, dressed 
in the substantial, clumsy clothing of 
the people. Here are Tartars, with 
their high cheek bones, Georgians in 
brilliant uniforms, gypsies from the 
Crimea, heavy-] owled Zyrians from the 
Arctic, working women with their heads 
closely wrapped in shawls, and numbers 
of children from the schools. Among 
them are soldiers of the Red Army. 

Ruler of All Russia 

Who was this Lenin that they should 
pay him tribute ? He was the son of a 
Russian school inspector on the Volga, 
and his brother was hanged for con¬ 
spiring against the life of the Tsar. 
When a young man he was sent to 
prison by the Tsar’s Government, and 
finally escaped, living in Paris, London, 
and Geneva, often in poverty. In 
London he had his home near the ! 
British Museum, where he went to study. : 

When the Tsar was overthrown in ■ 
IQI7 Lenin returned to Russia. Not I 


A new rudder has just been fitted to the Aquitania while she was in dry dock. This picture 
shows the enormous size of the rudder, which weighs fifty-four tons. On the left is one of 

the liner’s propellers. 


satisfied with the first Republican 
Ministry, he and his friends conspired 
and overthrew it, setting up a Com¬ 
munist Government. 

This new Government had many 
enemies, and had to fight hard for its 
life. Lenin proved a strong and capable 
leader, and brought victory to his side. 
Even those who hated him most ad¬ 
mitted that he was sincere. When he 
became ruler of all Russia he lived as 
simply and dressed as plainly as when 
he was poor. 

Overwork at last killed him, when he 
was still only middle-aged. When he 
died, on the night of January 21, 1924, 
in a house outside Moscow, all Russia 
mourned. His body was brought in 
state to the capital, where it lay for 
days for the public to see. The weather 
was bitterly cold, twenty degrees below 
zero, but all day and all night pro¬ 
cessions waited hour after hour. On 
the day of the funeral it was colder 
than ever, yet half a million people 


joined in the procession to the tomb. 
Many were frozen to death, and the 
hospitals were full of people suffering 
from frost-bite. 

After the ceremony the doctors tried 
to embalm the body so that it would 
last for all ages. Time after time they 
failed, and at last, at a meeting of all 
the leaders, they confessed that they 
could do no more. Then a little-known 
doctor from Kharkov rose to his feet. 
“ Let me have the body and I will 
preserve it," said he. For months he 
treated it by some secret process, and 
the result is the vivid figure seen today, 
Lenin as he was, except that life has 
gone from him. 

Many Russian people worship the 
memory of Lenin as they worshipped 
the saints in the old days. In offices 
and at railway stations the traveller 
sees Lenin “ comers ” like the sacred 
niches in Tsarist days. In many homes 
the photograph of Lenin takes the place 
of the Ikon, the Sacred Shrine. 


NATIONS THE 
LEAGUE LOST 

WILL THEY COME BACK? 

Geneva Writes to Spain, Brazil, 
and Costa Rica 

HOPE OF TURKEY 

The two-year notice given by Spain 
and Brazil to leave the League of Nations 
expires this year, that of Brazil in J une, 
and that of Spain in September. 

A warm appeal has been sent to both 
these nations by the League Council 
asking them to reconsider their de¬ 
cisions, and pointing out how much 
their renewed services will be valued. 
Both these letters are accompanied 
by full reports of the speeches made 
by every’ member of the. Council, all 
expressing the hope of welcoming the 
return of these old friends. 

Growing Responsibility 

In writing to Spain the Council 
emphasises the way in which the 
responsibility of the League grows 
greater with each year, and the urgent 
need that it-should be strong enough 
to prevent the outbreak of war in a 
crisis. The support of a great country 
like Spain is of the utmost importance 
in such a situation. Hopes are high in 
Geneva with regard to Spain’s return, 
as it is believed to be the general wish 
of that country. C.N. readers will 
remember that notice to leave was 
given because a permanent seat on the 
Council could not be granted. 

The reason for Brazil’s withdrawal 
was quite otherwise, and not so generally 
understood. It was in protest against 
secret dealings taking place within the 
League, the question being raised 
particularly concerning the entry of 
Germany. Brazil’s protest was read 
in March, 1926, to an Assembly which 
seemed too agitated by the whole trend 
of unhappy events to take sufficient 
notice of its importance. Other protests 
have since been made, especially at 
the last Assembly, and the regrettable 
practice of secret hotel meetings has 
now been discontinued. That is a 
great gain. 

Brazil’s New President 

There is now a new president in 
Brazil, and it is greatly hoped that 
he will look with favour upon a return 
to the family. 

Costa Rica also withdrew as long 
ago as 1924, and its notice has therefore 
expired. Re-entry can now only be 
made by application in the ordinary 
way and by the vote of two-thirds of 
the Assembly. A cordial letter has been 
sent by the Council to the Costa Rica 
Government. 

If Turkey should decide to apply 
(and the expectations of last year are 
now strengthened by its participation 
in the Preparatory Disarmament Con¬ 
ference) the next Assembly will be 
more stimulating than ever, especially 
if Afghanistan should also come in, as 
is hoped. There will then be still room 
for Russia—and America. 


SAVED FROM THE 
FLOODS 

Children’s Great Adventure 

Escaping from a disaster caused by a- 
burst dam in California, a father tied 
his three children to a feather mattress. 

They .were carried clinging to the 
mattress for more than three miles on 
the flood before they came to rest on the 
top of a tree. 

In another case three men sleeping in 
a log cabin awoke to find the cabin 
tossing and tumbling about like an egg¬ 
shell in the sweeping waters. Another 
man swam-a mile to safety with his little 
I child of six months tied to his neck. 
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A CAT S ONE-WAY 
TRAFFIC 

TREE-TOP TROUBLES 

A Little Mystery of Claws and 
Climbing 

WHY PUSS DOES NOT 
COME DOWN 

Many cases have occurred of late in 
which cats, supreme among climbing 
flesh-eaters, have ascended to heights 
from which they have been unable to 
return unaided. Boys and men, with 
courage instead of claws, have climbed 
to their aid and brought them back 
when the cats had surrendered them¬ 
selves to despair. 

It is not uncommon for human beings, 
when they have climbed high and 
looked down, to be struck with dizziness, 
making it impossible for them to return 
by the way they came. That is the 
result of what we call vertigo, but cats 
know nothing of vertigo. 

What the Wise Cats Do 

It is a simple matter for a cat to climb 
up. It scales the trunk and stout 
branches of a tree, almost by leaps and 
bounds. It is enabled to do so by the 
action of its splendid claws, which 
are hooks of horn thrust out from their 
sheaths. ' The same action which en¬ 
ables it to grip a rat allows it to grip the 
surface of a tree or a wall. 

But the action of the claws provides 
only for what we may’' call one-way cat 
traffic. They can pull the cat up, but 
they- are useless in “braking” its 
descent. Wise and experienced .cats 
are like bears or men in that; they 
come down a tree backward. 

Unwise and inexperienced cats bound 
up a wall or scale a steeple, and then, 
deserted by mother-wit, lose their heads. 
Knowing they cannot descend as they 
ascend, head-first, and forgetting, or not 
realising, that they can return tail-first, 
There they cling, mewing, pining, and 
melancholy, so overcome by the para¬ 
lysis of terror that they would starve 
and die there if not saved by human 
effort. An incident like this marks a 
failure in instinct. 

Lions and Tigers 

Such a cat is in the position we 
should find ourselves in if, climbing by 
the aid of hooks, we tried to descend-by 
means of the same implements. If we 
lowered ourselves feet first we should 
achieve our purpose safely and without 
difficulty. So do the successful cats, 
which number probably 99 in a hundred. 

It is a matter for speculation whether 
some such mystery as this may not 
account for the inability of lions and 
tigers to climb perpendicular trees more 
than 18 or 20 feet sheer in the trunk. 
Leopards, which are superb climbers, 
are lighter than lions, but the greater 
beasts have greater strength. -It may 
quite well be that, if some ancestor of 
lions and tigers had not forgotten that 
climbable trees can be safely descended 
backward, lions and tigers would climb 
today with ease. 

Man’s Love for Animals 

If that is so, let us be thankful to 
, that fate which wrought the omission 
in a lion’s memory. Thousands of 
human lives have been saved by refuge 
in trees which the great beasts could not 
climb, but which would have been acces¬ 
sible to a leopard or a monkey. It 
would seem that some cats, so long 
accustomed to the trees and buildings 
of domestic life, forget as lions do, and 
so become objects of pity and derision, 
desolate and famished-on a windswept 
steeple or other lofty place. 

Happily, there is always some hardy 
man or some gallant boy who will risk 
his neck to reclaim the trembling 
fugitive, proving once again how deeply 
inbred is the love of human beings for 
the animals which their forefathers 
brought in from the savagery of the 
wilderness and made companionable. 


PETER AND HIS 
Friends 

By a Passer-by in Kensington Gardens 

From a great little friend of the C.N. 
comes a delightful story of Peter Pan. 

One day, when she and her mother 
went to call on "Peter as usual on their 
way through Kensington Gardens, they 
spied a little girl of about three close by 
the statue picking grass, blade by blade. 
The friend of the C.N. (her name is 
Betty) wondered what she was picking 
the grass for, and asked her. 

“ Well, you see,” said Little One, " I 
think Peter's bunnies must be hungry. 
I am getting them some grass.” 

Betty turned to and helped. Little 
One watched her and then said, with a 
distressed face : “ You must pick it one 
at a time ; it tastes better.” 

Peter and His Statue 

So Betty picked, blade by blade, a 
handful of grass, and the little girl put 
it in front of the bunnies. And now it 
often happens that when Betty and her 
mother go to call on Peter they see lots 
of grass in front of a bunny’s nose. They 
know Peter is pleased to see it there. 
They can imagine him watching the 
little girl and smiling at her when she is 
not looking, just to make her happy. 

Betty and her mother are quite sure 
that some day they will catch a little 
glimpse of Peter’s spirit—the thing that 
makes this joyous and lovely being, 
Peter Pan. They know Peter escapes 
from his statue into the woods now and 
again, and makes trees and birds and 
flowers happier because he is there. 

When to See the Real Peter 

They think that perhaps the spirit of 
Peter may come out through the pipes 
in the spring, when all the flowers are 
bursting, and the birds cannot contain 
themselves for joy. Or perhaps it may 
come out through his toes—that toe 
that sticks out, and they may be granted 
the wonderful sight of that wisp of 
spirit escaping into the sunshine. But 
this can never be when there are crowds 
there. They must catch Peter alone. 

'They know that the real Peter is not 
always there. Sometimes he has slipped 
away before they go through the gardens. 
Betty’s mother says " Shall we go and 
call on Peter today ? ” Betty looks 
over her shoulder and says " Peter is not 
at home today. It is no good calling.” 
And, sure enough, the figure looks dead 
and dull. You can see quite plainly 
that happy Peter is not there. “ We 
will come again tomorrow,” says Betty, 
and they pass on. 

What Betty Knows 

Peter’s statue has been beautifully 
cleaned, and we can see all the lovely 
spring lights shining on it. There is no 
need to ask if Peter’s friends come to see 
him, for the horns of the snails have been 
quite rubbed away by their loving 
fingers. The snails perhaps feel uncom¬ 
fortable—no horns on their heads and 
no houses on their backs ; it seems 
terribly wrong, somehow. But it is all 
right to Peter. He knows. He has 
watched the fingers stroking his snails 
and picking grass bit by bit for his 
bunnies. Every day he looks for his 
friends. He hears their voices long 
before they come. And if he happens 
to be away an hour or two, carrying bits 
of sunshine to drop into lonely places, 
he hurries secretly back lest he should 
miss his friends. 

That is what Betly says. She knows. 


GROWING STREET PERIL 

The number of people killed in 
London’s streets last year was only 
271 less than in the whole of the United 
Kingdom in 1010. The figures for 
London were 1056 and for all -the 
United Kingdom 1327. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Belgrade kinemas struck work for a 
day in protest against entertainment tax. 


In two months'lately over 300 recent 
settlers in Palestine have left the 
country for good. 

Over 280 tons of flowers were sent out 
from the Scilly Isles in January and 
February this year. 

There are now 430,000 Girl : Guides in 
the United Kingdom, outnumbering the 
Boy Scouts by 90,000. 

A Coventry lady has bequeathed 
/io.ooo for the maintenance of the 
steeple of Coventry Cathedral. 

Chief Belgian Scout 

The founder of the Belgian Boy Scouts, 
Tean Corbisier, has just died in Brussels, 
at 58. 

Playing Fields for Nottingham 

Among Sir Jesse Boot’s munificent 
gifts to Nottingham is a great range of 
playing fields covering nearly 200 acres. 

National Bridges 

Just 150 bridges have now been 
scheduled as national monuments in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. 

Eagle Under a Basket 

An eagle which escaped from the 
Clifton Zoological Gardens was cap¬ 
tured by a butcher’s boy, who threw 
his meat basket over it. 

The Ruin of Our Rivers 

Addressing the Pure River Society 
Mr, Bowen Davies, K.C., said the rivers 
of Glamorgan, once teeming with fish, 
are now derelict through pollution. 

Ox-Cart and Aeroplane 

A Canadian farmer who first reached 
his present homestead by ox - cart in a 
journey of .21 days, has made the same 
journey in an hour and a half by air. 

Panama Canal Traffic 

An average of seventeen vessels a 
day passed through the. Panama Canal 
last year, paying a toll of five million 
pounds. This is five times the traffic of 
twelve years ago. 

Baby’s Friend 

Mr. W. H. Dunkley, who modelled a 
new sort of perambulator on the tram- 
car principle, and so rendered a great 
service to babies, has died in Bir¬ 
mingham. He was a great Salvationist. 

A Brave Deed 

The Royal Humane Society gave its 
medal for the bravest deed of last year 
to Ernest Johnson of Manchester lor 
saving a comrade who was buried with 
him in quicksands. 


THE MAN WHO GIVES AWAY 
EVERYTHING 

There seems to be an infection about 
the rich American’s idea of getting rid 
of his wealth. 

Mr. George Booth, of Cranbrook, near 
Detroit, is said to be determined to quit 
the world as poor as he came into it. 

Like the rest of us Mr. Booth brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain 
he can carry nothing out ; but he means 
not only to take nothing out of the world 
but to leave in it nothing or next to 
nothing that any heirs can claim. 

Love of beautiful things made him 
first an architect and then an iron- 
founder. Then he married into the 
newspaper world and made,a fortune. 
With his fortune he bought the Cran¬ 
brook estate, on the Bloomfield Hills 
north of Detroit, and .soon a colony 
grew up about him. 

It needed a school, so he built-and 
endowed one. Then he built a church, 
then a school for older boys. Now he 
is adding a school for girls, a school of 
arts and crafts, and an arts academy. 

All these he is handing over to a trust, 
with the money to endow them, prac¬ 
tically his whole fortune. His gifts 
have reached nearly two and a half 
million pounds in value. Only his own 
house and grounds now remain to him 
out of the great dstate. 


THE ECHO ROOMS 
OF 2LO 

Applause Produced 
to Order 

HOW A SOUND IS MULTIPLIED 

If the films made at Hollywood can 
show action that never takes place the 
B.B.C. can broadcast sounds that are 
never made. Both can create illusions. 

The illusions of broadcasting are pro¬ 
duced by echoes. In a valley in Sinai, 
as in valleys in Switzerland, a single shot 
fired from a rifle sounds like a Lewis 
machine-gun in action as the reports 
echo from side to side of the rocky 
chasm. A bugle call sounds like a Boy 
Scout band. 

A Simple Process 

. The B.B.C. in the same way can find 
or create enough echoes of the sound 
made by a few people clapping their 
hands to produce the illusion that 
Madame Clara Butt is .being encored at 
a benefit performance. The tattoo on 
one kettledrum can be multiplied till it 
sounds like' the massed drums of the 
Guards when the Dead March is played. 

It is as simple as'clever. A pair of 
wires leads from the sound-receiving 
microphone to a loud-speaker in an 
empty room, the walls of which are 
made of materials that readily echo any 
sound made within their compass. The 
room begins to reverberate with multi¬ 
plied sounds, the original ones and the 
echoes.. These are in their turn com¬ 
municated to another microphone placed 
in the room. 

Vatying the Original Sound 

The multiplied and magnified sounds 
this microphone now receives are carried 
away in their turn to a second echo room, 
where in the same way they are further 
multiplied and magnified. 

This magnification can be extended 
almost without limit, depending on the 
number of echo rooms. Now that the 
method is under control all sorts of 
variations of the original sound can be 
produced to create effects such as could 
never be heard in any other way. 

It used to be said that a photograph 
could never lie till the photographers 
showed that it could tell all sorts of 
stories. The same is becoming true of 
broadcasting, which will some day make 
us hear sounds never before Iieard on 
land or sea. 


POET BREAKS A LONG 
SILENCE 

A Spanish Centenary 

Among the centenaries celebrated 
this year the birth, of Luis Ponce de 
Leon, seems to have been forgotten. 
Yet he deserves to be remembered if 
only for one speech. 

Leon was a Spanish poet who be¬ 
came a monk. At 34 he became a pro¬ 
fessor at Salamanca, the great university 
founded in 1243-by a king of Castile, 
and now, alas 1 falling into poverty and 
decay. For the crime of translating the 
Song of Songs into Castilian the Spanish 
Inquisition condemned the poet monk to 
four years’ imprisonment. 

At the end of that time he was per¬ 
mitted to resume the post at the uni¬ 
versity, which he held till his death in 
1591'. When he came to give the first 
lecture after his release from prison the 
hall was crowded with students eager 
to see what attitude he would take up, 
and to hear what he would say in his 
wrath. Breathlessly they waited for 
the opening sentence, and he began: 
" Gentlemen, as we were saying the 
other day-’ ’ 

That great sentence has outlived 
Leon, outlived the Spanish Inquisition, 
and almost outlived Salamanca Uni¬ 
versity, which has dwindled from 4000 
40 400 students- 
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A MAN OF GREAT 
IMAGINATION 

JULES VERNE AND HIS 
WONDERFUL MIND 
A Hundred Books and a 
Hundred Years of Fame 

A BOY WHO TRAVELLED 
. IN DREAMS 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Wilbur Wright used to say that if lie 
had become passionately interested in 
aviation, it was thanks to Jules Verne’s 
Five Weeks in a Balloon. Byrd, when 
flying towards the Pole, wrote that it was 
Jules Verne who was taking him there. 

Some people may not have read 
Jules Verne, but everybody has heard 
the name of that wizard whose ideas 
have bewitched the children of the entire 
world with a longing for distant climates 
and the thrill of the Unknown. 11 is this 
famous writer the centenary of whose 
birth France has just been celebrating. 

Jules Verne was a square little man, 
with curls on his forehead, sensitive 
nostrils, and eyes wide open to the 
world. When still very young he 
journeyed in imagination. 

Student Days in Paris 

The day the idea took him to make a 
coral necldace for his mother he hired 
himself out as a cabin-boy to go to 
India, and when he was arrested shortly 
after this glorious departure he declared 
solemnly, “ It’s all right; I shall only 
travel in dreams in the future.” 

At fifteen Jules Verne was a student in 
Paris, where lie lived for three days on 
dried plums in order to be able to buy a 
complete set of Shakespeare. He was 
fascinated by Edgar Allan Poe. He 
drank in stories of all the great navi¬ 
gators. To travel became a fixed idea 
with him. But how was a man to travel 
when he was poor ? It was then that a 
friend invited him to go on a cargo- 
boat just leaving for Scotland. He went, 
and nobody had ever seen a keener 
traveller on the sea. They invited him 
again and again. 

From Room to Room 

Imagination and movement—these 
were everything to Jules Verne. When 
he could not travel he moved from his 
little room to another little room in 
another part of the house. 

If the hundred and four books of this 
great writer had to be classified they 
might be arranged under four headings : 
novels of earth, air, water, and fire, 
for it was with the four elements that 
Jules Verne built lip his works. 

Did he read about volcanoes ? His 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth was 
the result. Did he stand gazing into the 
glass tanks of an aquarium ? His sub¬ 
marine story Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea appeared. Did he per¬ 
ceive one of Thomas Cook’s advertise¬ 
ments ? Hotels, trains, cars, steamers 
began to go round and round in his 
head describing a fantastic circle about 
the globe, and, behold, his Around 
the World in Eighty Days. 

His Greatest Delight 

Most of the time his greatest delight 
was to write-lying flat on the deck of 
his boat, sometimes so absorbed that 
his wife exclaimed one day: “ How 
nil earth can you write those beautiful 
things, my poor man ? You only look 
at the sky with your back ! ” 

Jules Verne believed what the C.N. 
and its companion papers have always 
believed—that “ all one man is capable 
of imagining, other men will be capable 
of carrying out.” The history of science 
has already proved him to be right 
with the phonograph, the kincmato- 
grapli, the submarine, wireless, tele¬ 
vision ; and the future probably holds 
much more in store. We may bo sure 
the Jules Vernes of today will be 
justified by the events of the future, as 
the Jules Verne of yesterday has been 
justified by the events of the past. 
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A Lifeboat With a 
New Idea 

Something for All to Do 

It is 16 years since the Titanic was 
sunk by a submerged iceberg in mid- 
ocean and went down in three hours 
with over 1500 souls. 

Many improvements in life-saving 
appliances were made as a result of the 
inquiry into the disaster, and we have 
all been under the comfortable impres¬ 
sion that nowadays all reasonable pre¬ 
cautions are taken. 

It is startling to be told, therefore, 
that on passenger ships, as a rule, there 
is not more than one able seaman avail¬ 
able for each lifeboat, that neatly hall 
the lifeboats may prove useless in an 
emergency, and that when the full 
number of people allowed by the Board 
of Trade regulations have entered a life¬ 
boat there is no room to handle the oars. 

Now comes news of an invention 
which is said to meet all difficulties. It 
is a boat with a propeller worked by a 
series of hand levers along each side of 
the boat which it takes no skill, no 
extra space, and only a reasonable 
amount of muscle, to work. Anyone 
can work them, and the one able seaman 
can devote himself to the steering. 

The enormous advantages of the in¬ 
vention seem obvious enough to lands¬ 
men, and apparently to some ship¬ 
owners too, for the-New Zealand Ship¬ 
ping Company has decided to equip the 
lifeboats in all its new passenger boats 
with the new gear, and the International 
Shipping Conference will be asked to 
make the new arrangement universal. 


THE GOOD MASTER AND THE 
BAD ONE 

The Tad master is remembered, and the 
good master forgotten, said someone the 
other day. 

Like all bitter things it is untrue, and 
its perfect refutation is to be found in 
an inscription put up in Old St. Pancras 
Church by someone whose' heart we know 
but whose name we know not. It runs : 

To the memory of John Dillon Esq. of Belgrade 
Who departed this life 
For a much better AprilTf, 1800 . 

He was a father to his tenants, 

The best of masters to his servants, 
and everything to his loving servant 
Who was so happy to serve him from 1762 'til! 
God was pleased to call him to everlasting glory. 

I pray Gal Almighty 
to grant me to meet again 
to part no more. 

The cynic will say “ Ah, you do not 
meet with the old spirit nowadays. It 
died a century ago.” Unfortunately for 
the cynic 10,000 workpeople at Newport 
have just presented their employer 
with an illuminated address thanking 
him for his kindness during 50 years. 
He is Mr. \V. R. Lysaght, and in all 
that half-century there has never been 
a strike in his sheet-iron works. On one 
hand was genuine care for the men’s 
welfare and for their dependents, while 
on the other hand there were loyal 
service and affection. 

The world is a just place,- and men 
reap what they sow in it, 

ALASSiO AND THE 
LITTER LOUT 
What to Do With Him 

There is no litter in the streets of 
Alassio, that beautiful old Italian town 
beloved of all travellers. 

For this, says a writer to The Times 
(an Englishman), there is a very" simple 
reason. There is a 10s. fine for throwing 
waste paper about, so that “even the 
English ” take great care after a picnic 
to burn or bury the things our home 
litter louts leave behind. 


PARIS HAS A 

Vivarium 

In Memory of Henri 
Fabre 

Henri Fabre, the famous naturalist, 
who was known as the Virgil of the 
insect world, used to cry out for an 
insect laboratory. 

The great man would be profoundly 
happy could he know that his desire is 
realised at last by the establishment in 
Paris of a vivarium which will carry on 
his fine work and serve as a museum 
for the education of the people. But 
what a problem it must be to place each 
insect in its proper surroundings ! 

Let us leave the cases devoted to the 
creatures of our own temperate climate, 
and let us pass to the tropical species, 
which had' to be provided with an 
artificial climate. The exotic lizards, 
for instance, have for the floor of their 
glass-house a warming-table that reminds 
them of the burning sand and the 
intense light of their native desert. 
On the other hand, certain chameleons, 
which are accustomed to live in bushes 
where the sun does not penetrate, do not 
like the electric rays, and while main¬ 
taining a high temperature in their house 
it is necessary to modify the light. 

Insect Like a Leaf 

An interesting specimen is the phyllis 
of Ceylon, hardly to be distinguished 
from the leaves of shrubs. It is a flat- 
insect with spread-out feet, and is covered 
with veins like a leaf. It lives on fresh 
acorns, which have been grown in pots 
all the winter especially for it. 

Still more strange are the niphargus, 
which are born blind but are exceed¬ 
ingly agile in the water, and the sphero- 
miens, which crawl slowly on a damp 
vase, their only food. For these it was 
necessary to transport the sand of their 
native country so that they might not 
feel homesick in their artificial homes. 

As he passes these cases the visitor to 
the Fabre Vivarium is filled with an 
intense interest in these tiny insects, 
but his thoughts go out to the fine old 
man who gave up his whole life to the 
study of these tiny creatures which share 
the world with us. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What Do the Initials L. S. D. Stand For? 

The Latin words Libra, Solidi, Denarii. 

Who Invented Playing Cards? 

No one knows. They were introduced 
into Europe in the 13th century from India. 

What is the Meaning of the Name 
Plesiosaurus ? 

It is made up ol Greek words meaning 
near a lizard. 

What is the Difference in Time Between 
a Solar and a Sidereal Day? 

The sidereal day is 3 minutes 55 and 91- 
lniudredths seconds, or nearly four minutes 
short of a solar day. 

What are Dinosaurs? 

Land reptiles of the Jurassic and Cre¬ 
taceous periods, many of gigantic size. 
Some walked 011 all-fours and others on 
their hind limbs only. 

Is Anything Known of Manchester 
Before the Romans? 

It was one of the seats of the British 
tribe called the 'Brigantes, who had a 
stronghold there, and it was a famous 
Druid centre. 

Why is Bleeding Heart Yard in London 
So Called? 

This yard in Hatton Garden, not far 
from the C.N.. office, is named .from an old 
sign of the Pierced Heart of the Virgin. It 
is referred to by Dickens in Little Dorrit. 

What is the Origin of Christmas 
Pudding? 

Christmas pudding is a comparatively 
modern dish. It grew out of the old-time 
plum pottage served with the first course 
of a Christmas dinner. This was made by 
boiling beef or mutton broth with raisins, 
currants, prunes,, cloves, mace, and ginger. 
It is said to have been emblematical of the 
gifts of the Wise Men to the Infant Jesus. 


MARVELS GF THE 
PLOUGH 

THE BEST-KNOWN GROUP 
OF STARS 

Speeding Toward the Earth 
at 1000 Miles a Minute 

A WONDERFUL FAMILY OF SUNS 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The famous seven stars of the 
Plough, as this portion of the con¬ 
stellation of Ursa Major, the Great 
Bear, is popularly known, are now almost 
overhead in the evening. 

The stars of the Plough are interesting 
owing to the fact that five of them, 
together with three smaller ones, are 
associated in a group and are all travel¬ 
ling together in one direction, like a 
migrating family. This was shown by 
the arrows on the star map of the Plough 
in last week’s C.N. 

Alpha and Eta have no connection 
with the others and are speeding in 
the opposite direction, so every minute 
the arrangement of the stars of the 
Plough is changing; but so far are 
they away that it will be thousands of 
years before this will be appreciable. 

In fifty thousand years the familiar 
Plough will have vanished, and the 
stars will appear as shown in our star 


*+Ep$Uon . - ' Alpha,. 

* * Delta. * 

Eta 

- •. : • ' *„ *27 
Gamma * Beta 


The arrangement of the stars of the Plough as 
they will appear 50,000 years hence 

map. This should be compared with 
the map in last week’s C.N., which shows 
these stars as they now appear. 

The eight stars that form the family 
group apart from Alpha and Eta 
possess family features in common. For 
example, all the larger suns are similar 
to Sirius in type, belonging to the Class 
A, and are therefore about the same age 
in stellar evolution, the smaller suns 
being relatively more advanced. 

Moreover, they are all at distances 
between 69 and 86 light-years from us. 

Beta, one of the nearest of the group, 
has recently been found to be 4,381,000 
times as far away as our Sun, and to 
radiate about forty times as much light. 
This takes 69 years to reach us. Beta, 
therefore, appears to be farther off than 
previous measurements indicated. 

Gamma, a member of the same family 
but somewhat larger, radiates about 
fifty times as much light as our Sun and 
is 4,826,000 times as far away, its light 
taking 76 years to reach us. Delta, 
which is not quite so bright, has been 
found to be 4,572,000 times as far away 
as our Sun, and to radiate about twenty 
times as much light, which takes 72 
years to reach us. This sun is some¬ 
what smaller than Sirius. 

Light’s Long Journey 

Epsilon is very much larger, radiating 
nearly a hundred times as much light as 
our Sun. It is about 4,381,000 times 
as far off, its light taking 69 years to 
travel here. 

Near Epsilon, at the place shown on 
last week’s star map, will be found the 
little star No. 78. It is actually about 
as large as our Sun, and about 4,950,000 
times as far away. Its light has been 
78 years reaching us. 

The star Zeta, with 'the little com¬ 
panion Alcor, appears to be the farthest 
of this remarkable group of suns, which 
have been calculated to be speeding 
toward us at between" 1000 and 1200 
miles a minute. 

Zeta, also known as Mizar, is with 
Alcor about 5J million times as far as 
our Sun, their. light taking 86 years 
to reach us. Zeta is composed of two 
double suns ; Alcor is also double, so 
these stars. are the most wonderful' of 
this wonderful stellar family. G. F. M. 
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CHAPTER 1 
The Warning 

ailie John Macahthur, a Scots 
town councillor of long ago, 
sat one day in his fine house in 
the inner part of Riddell’s Close 
enjoying his evening meal. 

' Beginning life as a nobleman’s 
servant, lie had risen to be one of 
the wealthiest men in Scotland 
by force of determined character 
and a clever brain. 

A bachelor, given to hospitality, 
in high favour with the other city 
fathers, nevertheless John Mac- 
arthur had the reputation of being 
harsh to the poor and a stern 
master to his apprentices. 

Bustling and important-in her 
white coif and black bombazine 
gown, jingling the keys at her 
girdle, o.ld Ailie Macphail, the 
bailie’s distant kinswoman and 
housekeeper, paced from the 
buttery-hatch to the sideboard, 
from.the sideboard to the table, 
plying liis trencher with food, seeing 
that his Venetian glass goblet was 
filled to the brim. 

Bearing in mind, in her old 
wife’s wisdom, that a hungry man 
is a risky man, Ailie maintained a 
discreet silence till her' kinsman 
finished with the great business of 
supper. Then she took her seat 
on the folding stool before him, 
eager to glean what crumbs of 
gossip she might and to question 
him closely. 

" Any news stirring in the town 
today, cousin ? ” 

’-’ Only that the High School is 
in an uproar and humming like an 
ill-smoked wasps’ nest,” said he. 

” The- scholars are neither to hold 
nor to bind because they have been 
refused a week’s holiday. The 
unruly, graceless loons ! I wish I 
had the sorting of them,”. 

’’ Haply it is well that you have 
not,” returned . Ailie, with that 
plain speaking which relations, even 
the most impoverished, are prone 
to practise. “ You have got a heavy 
hand with youth, Cousin John. If 
you were a married man, now, with 
a family of your own, you would 
have more sympathy with the 
laddies.” 

" Woman, cease your foolish 
prating ! " said the bailie. “ What 
should I do with a wife to empty 
my purse and devour my sub¬ 
stance ? " 

" True, true ! ” said the old 
woman. ” But tell me more of the 
scholars.” 

“ If they do not take care, blood¬ 
shed will come of it,” said he. 

“ Boys will be boys,” returned 
Ailie. 

” Well, you can'scarcely call the 
leaders children,” said the bailie. 
’“ Sinclair, Murray, Pringle, and 
that dour, black-avised youth 
Grey of Lathallan. Young cocker¬ 
els all, ruffling it on the causeway 
with dirk and sword as if they were 
grown men, driving decent burghers 
into the gutter, cracking the pates 
of their honest prentice lads. One 
of these days the Lord Provost will 
be making an ensample of them all.” 

“ There is one he would fain lay 
by the heels, in gaol even now,” 
said Ailie, pursing her lips. ” The 
Provost has more against young 
Grey than prentice riots, so I am 
told. The small estate which Grey's 
lady mother left him in Fife marches 
with the house and lands which the 
Lord Provost has just inherited. 
I hear it is a perfect Naboth’s vine¬ 
yard to him. The elder Grey, the 
half-brother, wishes to sell Lath- 
alian at a heavy price, but 
Alexander, who heirs it, is averse 
to parting.” 

“ He ought to be thrashed into 
submission/’ said the bailie fiercely. 

I would I had him under my 
cudgel.” 

But, cousin, Lathallan is the 
lad’s own ; all he has got ! ” 
protested Ailie. “ The elder 
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brother takes everything else. 
Alexander has a right to keep his 
property in the teeth of guardian 
or Provost." 

“ Woman, do not speak evil of 
dignities," returned the bailie. 
“ Concern yourself with the things 
that concern you. Did I hear 
someone knocking at the door, or 
did I not ? ” 

With the slowness of offence the 
old dame withdrew, but returned 
quicker than she went. 

" Cousin, it is Andrew White- 
locke, the scrivener, with a message 
from tlie Town Council.” 

At her heels the clerk followed, 
quill behind his ear and ink-horn 
hanging from his girdle. In a high, 
excited voice he gave out his 
important tidings : 

“ Be it known to all here that the 
Lord Provost hath sent me here 
to acquaint you, Bailie John 
Macarthur, that the scholars of the 


“ You doited old wife,” lie said 
roughly. " What have' the High 
School boys done for you that you 
should take their part ? ” 

” It is not of the scholars I am 
thinking but of yourself, John 
Macarthur! ” she screamed in 
exasperation. “ I tell you, if you 
meddle, as you mean to, in this 
matter tonight you will conic by 
the worst of it. It is a kittle and 
a dangerous thing for a man to 
fight with scholars, especially 
gentlemen’s bairns.” 

“ Bring me my band and sword, 
and go to bed,” said the bailie. 
“ Let me not hear your scolding 
tongue, nor see your foolish face 
when I come home tonight." 

His hand was brought, his sword 
buckled on, liis councillor’s scarlet 
fur-trimmed gown flung over a 
shirt of chain-mail, and John 
Macarthur descended to the court- 
yard, to find the Town Guard and 
the soldiery awaiting him there. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Siege 

eanwhile, the old school in the 


M 


Blackfriars Gardens was hum¬ 
ming like a hive about to swarm. 



The bailie sternly called upon them to surrender 


Higli School have risen in revolt 
upon the matter of the week’s 
holiday'. They have armed them¬ 
selves with swords and pistols, and 
have taken possession of the old 
school in the Blackfriars Gardens, 
barring out the masters and 
prepared to stand a siege. The 
Council empowers you. Bailie 
John Macarthur, as one well able 
and willing, to summon what aid 
you may need and to enforce King 
Charles's peace upon these petty 
rebels.” 

Gratification shone in the bailie’s 
face ; the light of battle kindled in 
his hard, blue eyes. 

“ Tell the Lord Provost I shall 
not fail him ! ” he exclaimed. 
“ There is no task lie could have set 
me would have been more welcome. 
I will deal with the barring-out. I 
shall read the unruly imps a lesson 
they will remember when all the 
schoolmasters are forgoyen. Call 
up the Burgher Guard. Let them 
bring their Lochaber axes. Rouse 
the fourteen crafts. Summon the 
prentices; bid the Hammermen 
unfurl the Blue. Blanket, and be 
ready with their halberds ! ” 

“ Cousin, what battle is this you 
are stirring up ? ” cried Ailie, 
clinging to his fur-trimmed sleeve. 
” Turning a man’s weapons on 
half-grown bairns. Why, some of 
the lads may be slain ! ” 

“ And who would be the worse of 
that ? ’’ he demanded, shaking her 
off. 

“ Yourself! " she replied. " Be 
advised, John ; call up the scholars’ 
parents instead, and let them bring 
their sons to their senses.” 


To and fro in an ordered turmoil 
ran the boys, flaxen-headed, red- 
locked, black-haired, all ages and 
differing voices, from the shrill 
trebles of the ten-year-olds to the 
gruff and broken basses of the half- 
grown striplings. Inspired by the 
fighting spirit of their time and 
country, they had armed themselves 
and made the dispositions for a 
siege in a practised and masterly 
fashion. 

Doors and windows were barred ; 
lime pots and boiling water got 
ready; provisions laid in. Though 
the garrison were but boys they 
were the children of a nation used 
to assaults and raids from both 
Northern and Southron enemies. 
Some of them had seen real sieges, 
in border peels and mountain 
fortresses. Many of them were the 
sons of the fierce and untamed 
Scots nobility. 

At the window commanding the 
best outlook stood the leaders, 
Murray, Pringle, and Grey of 
Lathallan, the Dux (or head) of 
the school, destined 'to study- 
physic, being a poverty-stricken 
younger son. But his bonnet 
boasted a plume (permitted only in 
those day's to those of gentle birth), 
and the shabbiness of his black 
velvet suit was set at naught by' 
the noble carriage of his head and 
the dark, incisive dignity' of his 
handsome face, 

On liis shoulder leaned his friend 
William, son of the Chancellor of 
Caithness, one of the “ seemly 
Sinclairs,” a family' which for 
generations had kept an almost 
kingly state'in Scotland. 


Against the sombre dress and 
swarthy’ colouring of his companion 
young Sinclair showed like a flicker¬ 
ing flame. A long ruby swung at 
his ear, golden lovelocks were 
crowned by' an elegantly slouched 
cap of cramoisie where a carbuncle 
held in place the eagle's plume. 
An apricot doublet, red satin hose, 
and carnation silk stockings com¬ 
pleted his attire. In one slender 
hand he held a pomander full of 
spices ; the other grasped a pistol. 

In spite of his exquisite airs and 
angelic fairness, the blond youth was 
every whit as dangerous to cross 
as the dark one. 

" Hark, hark ! ” cried he. “They 
are .calling ’ Armour ! Armour ! ’ 
down all the wynds and closes. 
Here come the Flat Caps, and they 
have mounted the Blue Blanket. 
This is no boys’ bicker. It bids 
to be a real Cleanse the Causeway 
battle.” 

“ The Burgher Guards are com¬ 
ing, led by Bailie Macarthur,” said 
Pringle. “ The Provost hath sent 
the bitterest man in the Council.” 

“ I know the inflated toad,” 
returned Sinclair. ” He was my 
cousin’s serving-man, dismissed at 
last from the house because he hit 
a little turnspit boy over the head 
with sueli violence that the child 
never got again the right use of 
liis wits. Hark to the boys, below!” 

The approach of the hard and 
violent man at the head of a fol¬ 
lowing unnecessarily strong did not 
daunt the mutineers'; it infuriated 
them. The ancient' enmity of the 
Gown against the Town rose to its 
height in their unruly hearts. 

” Away' with you, Flat Caps, 
pock puddings, buttery’-carles i ” 
they howled as with one voice. 

“ Cheapen candles and split raisins ; 
cudgel your own apprentices, but 
leave scholars alone ! ” 

Grimly and undeterred, John 
Macarthur drew to a halt with his 
following in front of the doorway ; 
sternly he called upon them to 
surrender and endure grievous 
penalties. 

Crisp and clear Sinclair’s sneering 
reply rang out in the tense silence 
that followed. 

“ Keep your blows and your 
beatings for those too weak to 
defend themselves, John Macarthur, 
like the little turnspit boy y'ou 
bereft of his wits when y’ou were 
a serving-man. Gentlemen’s bairns 
will take no correction from you.” 

The bailie’s red face grew 
mottled ; the reminder of his 
humble origin and bis cruel attack 
on a child had power to pierce even 
the chain-mail of his self-esteem. 
Without vouchsafing a reply, he 
beckoned to the rearguard to 
advance with a great beam, which 
they' had commandeered from a 
half-built house. 

" Ram the door ! ” he com¬ 
manded. 

As the battering-ram was 
being brought into place the head¬ 
master rushed forward to intervene 
in horror. 

“ Forbear, Bailie, forbear ! ” he 
cried. " It is too perilous a way to 
enforce submission. The lower 
school will be gathered behind that 
door: When the rain breaks 

through it may slay half a score 
of them." 

“ All the better ! ” fiercely re¬ 
turned the bailie. ” If it slew the 
lave of them I would be the better 
pleased, and the town the richer." 

” Arc you daft ? ” asked the 
schoolmaster. " If there is blood¬ 
shed done among the boys the 
parents will avenge them in as 
deadly a raid as the town has 
known." 

“ Away, coward ! " said the 
bailie, grinding liis teetlf. . “ This 
coil is all due to your weakness 
and misgovernance. . Stand aside, 
dominie ! The affair is under ray 
command. If I do not burst open 
the door I shall burn the school 
above their heads.” 

Thud, thud, in measured rlythm, 
the battering-ram drove against 
the oak. Thougli the door was of 
great strength the panels began 
to groan and splinter before the 
assault. 

“ The ram is going to break 
through,” said' Grey'. “ I must 
get the lads away' from before it.” 


As he hurried from the room 
and leaped down the 'staircase 
William Sinclair leaned out of the 
window. 

“ Desist with that ram, John 
Macarthur, or it will be the worse 
for you." 

But the bailie bandied no word 
with his tormentor. He maintained 
an infuriated silence, while once 
more the besiegers heaved and 
panted beneath the weight of the 
beam as they' rushed forward. 

Crash ! The first panel stove in. 
Once more the soldiers recoiled for 
the assault which would be the last. 

Sinclair leaned forward from the 
sill of the window—which was 
to be known ever after as the 
Bailie’s Window as long as the 
old building endured. Without a 
blink of his pale y’ellow eyelashes 
he fired his pistol point-blank. 

When the clouds of smoke 
cleared away the great red figure 
of the bailie menaced them no 
more. John Macarthur. lay in a 
crumpled heap on the ground 
with a bullet-hole in his brow. 

The soldiers dropped the batter¬ 
ing-ram. Aghast, his followers 
gathered round him, calling for a 
surgeon. 

Panic seized the young garrison ; 
their surrender was speedy! but 
complete. The doors were flung 
open ; - the headmaster was called 
in. He entered, in an odd medley 
of fury against the culprits and a- 
desire to protect them. 

” The Dux of the school, man 
grown almost, to lead all tire others 
astray ! ” he exclaimed. ” Grey, 

I wonder at you, when you know 
how eagerly' your elder brother 
seeks occasion to cast you off. 
He will never forgive you, never. 
And, Sinclair, you have slain the 
bailie 1 Never could I have believed 
it of a youth of such noble parentage 
and gentle presence 1 ” 

“It needed to be done,” replied 
Sinclair, pale but quite impenitent. 

“ If I had not he would have 
killed my small schoolfellows with 
the battering-ram with as little 
ruth as a cook spits larks.” 

” I could have thought it of 
Grey', but not of you,” groaned the 
master, with whom the fair youth 
was a favourite. " But I cannot 
protect you. You are taken red- 
handed and must go with the,Town 
Guard. The black affront ,ol it, 
that the'Goodman of the Tolbooth 
should hold. four of the. High 
School’s finest scholars in thrall. 
But there is no help for it. For 
the rank and file of the boys the 
rod (and my arm will be weary) ; for 
the four ringleaders the Tolbooth.” 

In the old house in Riddell’s 
Close the housekeeper flitted un¬ 
easily to and fro, with the fore¬ 
boding of her Highland blood strong 
upon her. The shoutings in the 
town had hushed and the silence 
which had fallen seemed ominous. 

“ Still, it may be that the quiet 
does not bode for ill, just that 
the bailie has quickly set the boys 
to rights,” said she to herself. 

There came the sound of the 
wailing of the pipes and the tramp 
of marching feet, as with flaring 
torches the company' of the 
Burgher Guard came into the 
courtyard of the' close. 

. Ailie opened the door, but hid 
behind its shadow as the men 
came in. 

“ Come forth, Mistress Macphail,” 
said Andrew Whitelocke. “ You 
need not heed y'Our kinsman’s 
command. ■ He will neither hear 
nor see you.” 

They set the litter at -her feet. 
The craftsmen's banner with its 
crowned thistle covered it. As 
in a trance Ailie raised a blue silk 
fold. There lay the strong man 
who had gone out with zest to do 
violence, not two hours ago, and 
had met with violence in his turn. 

The death wail burst forth from 
her lips. After all, he was of her 
own blood and had been her 
mainstay'. 

" I said how it would be; I 
warned him,” moaned Ailie. “ But 
he was fey and foredoomed, and 
would take no telling. It is a 
dangerous thing for a man to fight 
with scholars, especially' gentle¬ 
men’s bairns I ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Built-Up Towns 

JTacii of ■ the following represents 
the name of a town in the 
British Isles. The names are divided 
into two parts, and a clue is given for 
each part. How many can you solve ? 

A building used for storage, and a 
kind of iron hook. 

A small insect, and the outer edge 
of a wheel. 

A colourless liquid, and a river 
crossing. 

A word meaning of late origin, and a 
building. 

A large aquatic bird, and what is 
popular with most holiday-makers. 

Male sheep, and a means of access. 

A bulky animal, and a word mean¬ 
ing to wade. Answers next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Hedgehog 


The Hedgehog is distributed over 
Europe and the greater part of Asia 
north of the Himalaya Mountains. 
The back and sides of its body are 
covered with a coat of sharply- 
pointed spines, about an inch long. 
The spines are very firm and elastic, 
and the Hedgehog will allow itself 
'to fall from a considerable height on 
to the cushion they form without 
incurring harm. The Hedgehog has 
also the peculiarity of being able 
to roll itself up into a ball, so that 
only its spines are exposed. 


Ioi On Parle Fran^ais 



Le foyer Le rauseau La colline 


Ii fait bon s’asseoir devant le foyer 
Ce petit chien a le museau pointu 
11 gravit la colline en treize minutes 
Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 48 words hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below 
and the answers will appear next week. 



Reading Across. 1, A carrier. 6. Units. 

10. At right angles to the keel of a ship. 

11. To part with. 12. A luscious fruit. 13. 
A representation of the surface of a country. 
14. Chemical symbol for argon. 15. A 
poisonous snake. 10. Counteracting. 18. 
One who suffers from leprosy. 20. Repose. 
21. Devours. 23. South Africa (abbrev.). 
25. Money paid for using a wharf. 28. Per¬ 
sonal pronoun. 29. Pertaining to us. 30. 
A tropical American tree which yields 
rubber. 31. To put on. 32. Not off. 33. 
Lambs. 35. Serpent-like fish. 30, To wash 
lightly. 37. Third person plural. 38. To 
make haste. 

Reading Down. 1. Pertaining to the 
Pope. 2. Stout. 3. To come in sight again. 
4. A thick, dark fluid. 5. A printer’s meas¬ 
ure. 6. To make quiet. 7. Church Army 
(abbrev.). 8. To remove. 9. Dry. 11. To 
snatch from danger. 13. Doctor’s degree 
(abbrev.). 10. Cunningly. 17. Scottish 
artist’s honour (abbrev.). 19. Organ of 
hearing. 22. The act of. selling. 24. 
Perceived. 25. Timber. 20. One of Attila’s 
men. 27. Parts of machinery. 28. System 
of signalling. 31. A dell. 33. An industrious 
insect. 34. The topmost point. 35, An 
exclamation. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 
Mars may be 
seen in the South- 
East; and Saturn 
in the South 
about 4 a.m. No 
planets are visible 
in the evening. 
The picture 
shows the Moon as seen looking South 
at 7 o’clock on the morning of April 12 . 



Grease Spots 

Grease spots on clothes can be quite 
easily removed. Spread out the 
garment on a table, place a piece of 
clean blotting-paper over the grease 
marks, and pass a hot flat-iron over 
it. The blotting-paper will soak up 
the grease as it is melted by the heat. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

The titlark is heard singing. The 
swift appears. The wliitethroat 
is seen. The ladybird appears. . The 
mole cricket churrs. The red ant is 
seen. The wood snail comes out in 
troops. The whitlow grass and red 
rattle flower. The larch and beech 
come into leaf. 

Do You Know Me ? 

You’ll find me in cover but not in 
hood, 

You’ll find me in tinder and also in 
wood, 

You’ll find me in funnel but not in 
smoke, 

You’ll find me in furnace and also in 
coke, 

You’ll find me in hammer but not in 
file, 

You’ll find me in thatching and also 
in tile, 

You’ll find me in slipper but not in 
boot. 

You’ll find me in flower and alsoin root, 
You’ll find me in ocean but not in 
pool, 

My whole, you’ll agree, is the object 

of school. Answer next week 


Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 


A Dustbin Table. Here is a piece 
of scullery furniture which will be 
found useful by dwellers in flats. It 
is a small table 
with a deep 
drawer, and the 
drawer is made 
of galvanised 
iron so that it 
may be used for 
refuse. It is fit¬ 
ted with folding 
wire handles, 
which are used 
when the bin is being emptied, hut 
which may be laid flat against the 
front of the drawer when not in use. 
Sometimes the table is fitted with an 
extending flap, so that its working 
surface mav be increased at will. 



A New Kind of Collar. That lost 
collar stud is a frequent cause of 
annoyance. Here is a collar which 
does away with the need for a stud at 
the back of the neck, 
at any rate. Attached 
to the back of the collar 
is a tab of suitable 
shape, such as that 
shown in the picture, 
which is passed through a loop on the 
shirt and folded up. Thus the collar 
is held as firmly in position as if a stud 
were used. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


1 


3 


4 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Jacko Loses Sixpence 

IV/Irs. Jacko came into the sitting-room one afternoon with 
two parcels in her arms. “ Jacko, dear,” she said, " would 
you run an errand for me ? I want these parcels delivered.” 

Jacko looked glum. 

" I expect you’ll get something for your trouble," his mother 
went on, smiling at him. Then Jacko began to smile too. 

“ And,” added his father, “ you might take my best trousers 
along to the tailor’s to be pressed. The parcel is made up. 
You can have sixpence when you get home again.” 

" Right you are. Father,” said Jacko cheerily. 

“ Now, be very careful not to get them mixed up,” said 
Mrs. Jacko, as she saw him off. “ The books are for the 
Orphanage and the dress is for Mrs. Bobolinks.” 

While he waited for the bus to come along Jacko stood in a 
brown study, wondering how generous Mrs. Bobolinks was 
likely to feel. The sound of a bell made him look up. The 
bus was starting off. 

“ Hi! ” he cried. “ Half a minute ! ” and he threw his 
biggest parcel on to the step. But the conductor didn’t see 
him, and off went the bus. And off went the parcel! 

“ Never mind ! ” Jacko muttered. “ I’ll hop on to the next ! " 

Another soon came along; but, having been too slow for 
the first, Jacko. was now too quick for the second. He didn’t 
see the sign full, and, throwing another of his parcels on to 



the step, he tried to scramble on after it. But the conductor 
was too quick for him. Away went another of Jacko’s parcels. 

Jacko didn’t have long to wait for a third bus, and this 
time he did manage to scramble on, clutching his last parcel 
with both hands. They went along so fast that it looked at 
first as if they were going to race the other buses. 

“ This is a winner! ” said Jacko, beaming at the driver. 

But he spoke too soon, for they were held up a long time at 
the cross-roads; and by the time they got on again the other 
buses were completely out of sight. 

Jacko sprang out—and ran into Chimp ! 

“ Hallo! ” said his friend. “ There’s a football match 
round the corner. Coming along ? " 

“ I might as well,” said Jacko, brightening up. 

W’hen the match was over, and Jacko, in his excitement, 
had roared himself so hoarse that he could hardly speak, he 
suddenly remembered that he had to call at the tailor’s. 

“ I shall get sixpence, at any rate,” he muttered, and away he 
rushed to catch a bus home. 

The first thing he noticed as he sprang on to the step was a 
brown paper parcel—two brown paper parcels ! 

Jacko gave a broad grin. " What luck ! ” he cried. 

But when he attempted to claim them the conductor glared 
at him, and said they were going to the Lost Property Office, 
after which they would be delivered to their owners. 

It was not till he got home that he discovered he had left the 
parcel containing his father’s trousers with the other two ! 


Jumbled Flowers 

Jf the letters in the following 
jumbled words are arranged in 
their proper order they will make the 
names of eighteen well known flowers. 

Answers next week 


RIOTCANAN, 

MAILDROG 

GUMRA1NE 

F.ISEROMP 

FOLDFiAD 

PERTCUTUB 

CUSHAIF 

SHYLOU.NTAP 

THINCAHY 


SEA.MTILC 

OULDGLAIS 

TIEVOL 

PONDROWS 

SAiRCSUNS 

YETHMARNCMUSH 

FOCNSWERL 

GOVEXOLF 

FOODWURF 


Do You Live at Pontypridd ? 

This combination of three Welsh 
words pont y pridd means the 
bridge of clay, and is a reference to a 
bridge built there by William Edwards 
in 1755 . In olden times the place was 
called Pont Rheyhesh, which means 
bridge of the rushes. 

A Word Square 

The following clues indicate four 
letters which, written one under 
tiie other, will make a square of 
words. Each word, of course, has 
four letters. a nswer next week 

.Robust. An. air or song. Moves 
perpendicularly. Consumes. 


12 



D! MERRYMAN 

Ingenious Elsie 

JTlsie and her' mother were re¬ 
turning home after spending 
the holiday with Grandmother. Elsie 
was a tremendous reader, and when 
the taxi was at the door she was 
found writing rapidly. 

“ Whatever are you doing ? ” asked 
her grandmother. ' 

And Elsie, continuing her hurried 
writing, explained. 

“ 1 have not quite finished reading 
this book you lent me. I am copying 
it quickly" so that I can read it at 
home.” 


A Tempting Meal 



Living Statuary 

Y Visitor to London who was 
greatly interested in the erec-. 
tion of a high building remarked that 
he didn’t see any sense in putting 
statues at such a"height. 

His friend threw his head back and 
looked up. 

“ Those aren’t statues,” he said ; 
“ they’re bricklayers.” 

Once Bit 

hjow, Mabel, drink it up, there’s a 
good girl. It will do you good. 

/ don't xoant the nasty stuff. 

How do you know it’s nasty ? You 
haven’t tasted it. 

You said it would do me good. 

The Myth 

“ JJow, can anyone tell me what a 
myth is ? ” asked the teacher. 
A solitary hand was raised, and a 
voice exclaimed : 

“ Please, miss, it’s a female moth.” 

Such Ignorance 

Who was Shiloch, Grandfather? 

Who was Shylock ? Why, 
he—don’t ye know that ? What’re 
they doing at the Sunday School not 
to teach ye that ? 

Twice Glad 

The parson’s wife was trying fo 
take an intelligent interest in 
the Sunday School. 

With a patronising air she ap¬ 
proached a boy of about 13 who was 
wearing the well-known fleur de lys 
Scout’s badge in the lapel of his coat. 

“ So you’re a Scout, my lad,” she 
said condescendingly, “ and you do 
a good turn every day ? ” 

“ Yes, Ma’am,” replied the boy. 

“ Yesterday 1 visited my aunt in the 
country and she was very glad. Today 
I came back again and she was very 
glad again ! ” 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Hidden Trees Jig-Saw 

Elm, oak, 
aspen, beech, fir, 
asii, larch, yew, 
pine, maple. 

A Changed Word 
Boat, coat, 
beat, bolt, boar. 

Changeling. Milk, mile, mole, hole, 
hold, cold, cord, curd. 

A Riddle in Rhyme. Aeroplane. 

Many Words From Ono - 
Easter: ear, ate, sea, set, rat, tea, east, 
seat, star, sear, tree, steer, tear, rest. 

- - Who Was He ? 

The Conqueror was Tamerlane. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. Mv 
Magazine grew out of tire Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



April 7, 1928 



Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 11 s. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14s. See below. . 






A CROSS-COUNTRY RACE • AERO-ENGINES IN THE MUSEUM • PEG-TOP ROCK 


Cross-Country Race for Boys—More than a hundred runners took part in the cross-country, 
race for the Edinburgh Boys' Brigade. The picture shows them just after they had started. 


A Place for Boys—The new wing of the Science Museum at South Kensington is proving most 
attractive to boys. Here are some of them studying modern aero-engines. See page 2 


Air Display for a King—The Royal Air Force gave a wonderful 
exhibition of flying when the King and Queen of Afghanistan 
visited Hendon aerodrome. Four big, high-powered aeroplanes 
are here seen flying low over the heads of the spectators. 


The Alpaca Greets a Stranger—This little girl was rather doubtful about making friends 
with such an unfamiliar animal when she was introduced to the alpaca at Clifton Zoo, Bristol. 


The Swan Family Pays a Call—These swans are regular visitors to a place on the river bank 
at Windsor, where kindly-hearted residents have made a habit of feeding them with tit-bits. 


Miracle Rock in Danger—The famous Miracle Rock of 
Utah, U.S.A., is reported to be in danger of overbalancing. 
This picture shows its peg-top appearance and its great 
size by comparison with the man seen standing under it. 


In the Heart of London—Spring has come to Town and tho 
trees are budding in Hyds Park, where this rural snapshot 
was taken the other day when the Sun was peeping through 
the clouds. The sheep are grazing quite near the London traffic. 


PIRATES OF THE PLANT WORLD-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 

The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday’by'the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The ifleetway House, Fa rringdon Street, London, EC.4. ' It is’registered as a newspaper and 
jor transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents : Canada, Imperial News. Co. (Canada), Ltd.: Australasia. Gordon & Gotch • South Africa, Central News Agency. 
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